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Five Years 


ITH the current issue the Saturday Re- 

view rounds out the first lustrum of 

its existence. Five years, of course, is too 
brief a period in the life of a periodical, as in that 
of an individual, to call forth particular notice; cele- 
brations rarely begin short of decennials. But brief 
as five years are, they have been long enough to see 
significant changes in publishing, in literature, and 
in the mood and temper of the public towards its 
reading matter. 

Five years ago, when the Saturday Review was 
enjoying the offices and good offices of Time in what 
had once been a brewery, and producing its first 
number at an establishment that boasted a single 
printing press and borrowed the facilities of a 
neighboring organization if that machine broke 
down, there were no such publishers as the Viking 
Press, Covici-Friede, Payson & Clarke, William 
Morrow, Ray D. Henkle, Ives Washburn, W. W. 
Norton, John Day, Coward-McCann, Cape-Smith, 
or Farrar & Rinehart in existence. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company was just completing its fifth year, and 
Simon & Schuster was sowing the land with cross 
word puzzles. The merger by which Doubleday, 
Page and George H. Doran were to usher publish- 
ing into the path blazed by big business lay in the 
future. Children’s Book Week was as yet being 
nursed rather than paraded, and juvenile literature 
remained the stepchild of publishing. The “younger 
generation” was not yet old enough to be superseded 
by another, and was still sufficiently youthful to be 
wholeheartedly aghast at civilization. Thomas 
Hardy, Anatole France, and Amy Lowell were still 
living, and the Book Clubs had not yet been born. 
The war was a subject tabu for fiction, and enthu- 
siasm for the detective story was only beginning to 
become the hallmark of culture. It still remained 
for Boston to bar “Candide” from distribution, and 
censorship bills were able to provide a sensation at 
Albany. The Pulitzer Prize was as yet unscorned 
of Sinclair Lewis, and the Publishers’ Weekly was 
listing several hundred fewer books than it is today. 
No one had discovered that gentlemen prefer blondes, 
and gunmen hadn’t come into fashion. Joan Lowell 
was valiantly sailing the seas, and Lowell Thomas 
was about to introduce Lawrence of Arabia. 
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And now, five short years later, what have we 
come to? The books that are making the greatest 
stir for the moment are the romances in which the 
War is depicted with candid acceptance of its futil- 
ity, and moreover, those in which its incidents are set 
forth from the point of view of the Germans. The 
novel of revolt against the conditions of American 
civilization has shed its savagery of disappointment, 
and sobered into a more reasoned portrayal of soci- 
ety. The historical romance, and the costume story, 
are constantly growing in favor, while biography is 
pressing fiction hard for first place in popular inter- 
est. There is a constantly growing concern with 
every phase of history, and books of travel, especially 
books of travel in European lands, have returned to 
a multiplicity which has not been normal since the 
beginning of the War. Never before has there been 
a time when books for children were so numerous, 
so carefully chosen, so well made, and so intelli- 
gently marketed. Indeed, the growth of interest 
in juvenile literature is one of the most outstanding 
incidents of the past few years, and the emphasis 
laid by publishing houses on their juvenile depart- 
ments one of their most marked developments. The 
period, too, has seen new emphasis laid on typography 





For E. W. 


By Lota RipGE 
Se UCH fire as plays about a crystal’s core 


In gleams no eye may ever quite ensnare 
And does not give out heat, nor minister 
To any keening humor of our dust 
But, born to lustre, shines because it must, 
Was yours, O lovely and elect. You were 
Custodian of that which shall not pass 
To ash with the white bone. Your being was 
Austerely woven about the eastward flame 
That—knowing only but to be and burn, 
Scorning all genial uses of the fire 
That comforteth the heart and is made tame 
To the chilly hand—but leapeth higher 
Over the sinking ashes of its urn. 


And now a light-ray, only time shall trace 

For true dimension, brighter as your face 
Recedes into the farther morning, and men 
Re-shaping each unto his little measure— 
Shall, spinning wild conjecture, turn again 

To that which your unquiet sheath contained— 
Searching its foiling radiance for one 

Who, light-defended, shall not be constrained 
To make another transit for their pleasure. 
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and illustration in books for the adult as well as for 
the child, and a great multiplication of the number 
of reasonably priced editions of standard, or hith- 
erto neglected, works. Hardly a publishing house of 
size exists today but has some “library” of science, 
or belles lettres, or biography, or history, or fiction. 

But the most far-reaching innovation to have been 
inaugurated during the span of existence of the 
Saturday Review is the radical departure from old- 
esablished methods of book distribution represented 
by the Book Clubs. Lusty enterprises, the Book-of- 

(Continued on page 1190) 


His Own Boswell 


By Freperick A. PotrLe 


INCE 1921 the delighted world has been in 
possession of the full text of that colossal let- 
ter which, on July 9, 1764, James Boswell 

sent from Berlin to Isabella van Tuyll, a letter 
which Mr, Scott aptly characterizes as “the finest 
document of masculine complacency which has ever 
escaped the flames.” But what went before the 
penning of that vast complacency we have hitherto 
had to reconstruct from widely scattered hints in the 
letters of Boswell and his correspondent. It was 
expected that Colonel Isham’s hoard would yield up 
something to the point, and it has: “a dossier of 
papers, wrapped in a folder upon which Boswell has 
written in a large hand the word ‘Zélide.’” For 
Isabella was an admirer of French modes, wrote 
French as well as Voltaire, and had chosen for her- 
self a French literary name which Boswell always 
employed in writing to her or speaking of her. 

Boswell met Zélide at Utrecht in the autumn of 
1763, and the two soon drifted into a friendship 
which was more like a duel. Each seems to have 
wished to believe that the other was torn with the 
pangs of unrequited love. Zélide’s attitude was one 
of amused affection, Boswell’s of unwilling fas- 
cination. He was shocked and perplexed by the 
superior strength of Zélide’s mind, by her irony and 
skepticism. But at the time all well-born maidens 
roused matrimonial speculations in his breast, and by 
April of 1764 he was casting Zélide in the réle of 
Mrs. Boswell, but was sure she would not do. On 
June 14 he drove out to Zuylen to say goodbye; he 
was off to tour the German courts. Zélide, bored by 
the monotony and primness of Zuylen, saw “one 
more of her few human amusements on the point 
of vanishing.” She had always found Boswell, as 
she told him, “odd but lovable”; now, as he was 
leaving her, he seemed more lovable than odd. Af- 
ter he had gone she wrote him a long letter. He 
had evidently been teasing her to find out whether 
she were in love with him or not. She tells him 
that in a way she is: she has been thinking of him 
tenderly for three or four days, but it is because she 
can see so plainly that he is in love with her. She 
is affected by his departure, she has a higher regard 
for him than for any one else. Will not that do? 
Three days later Boswell unexpectedly returned for 
further adieux, and Zélide, with some misgivings, 
handed him the letter which she had intended him 
to read at a safe distance from Zuylen. She talked 
wildly and wickedly, but Boswell was sure that he 
had her heart. “She gave me her hand at parting, 
and the tender tear stood chrystal in her eye. Poor 
Zélide!” x4 st wt 


But he read her letter, and was cooled by the as- 
sumption that it was he who was in need of pity. 
At once he dispatched a firm disavowal: “My sin- 
cerity, or perhaps my extreme simplicity, prevents 
my leaving Utrecht without frankly enlightening 
you on this subject. . . . I admire your mind. I 
love your Goodness. But I am not in love with you. 
I swear to you that I am not.” Zélide replies, “So 
much the better, my friend.” What she had writ- 
ten was true enough on Thursday morning, when 
she wrote it, but by Sunday, when she gave him the 
letter, it was no longer true, but she had given it 
to him just the same, because “with Mr. Boswell 





* PRIVATE PAPERS OF JAMES BOSWELL FROM 
MALAHIDE CASTLE, in the Collection of Lt. Col- 
onel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for the Press 
by GEOFFREY SCOTT, and now first printed. Vols. II 
and V. New York: William Edwin Rudge. 1929. 
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there is no need of prudence.” Boswell departed 
to tour the German courts. 

On July 9 he wrote her the great letter, fortun- 
ately in English, though nearly all the correspond- 
ence in these volumes is in French. He scolds her 
for her religious views, lectures her on her “libertine 
sentiments,” assures her that her reason is not so dis- 
tinguished as she thinks it is, reminds her of the 
emotion she had shown on the day he left her, and 
swears that he would not be married to her to be a 
king. But he asks strange questions for a man firm 
in that determination. “Could you live quietly in 
the country six months in the year? . . . Could you 
pass the other six in a city where there is very good 
society, tho’ not in the high mode?” In short, 
Barkis is willin’ if only Peggotty will make the 
proper submission. 

There was no answer. At intervals of months 
Boswell sends other letters after it, insisting that she 
loves him and he knows it; why will she not write? 
The answer comes. “Tell me,” he had begged, 
“that I am the severe Cato.” She does: “I was 
shocked and saddened to find, in a friend whom I 
thought to be a young and sensible man, the puerile 
vanity of a coxcomb joined to the arrogant strictness 
of an old Cato.” 

Before he received this scorching epistle, Boswell 
had completed his tour of the German courts, had 
visited Rousseau and Voltaire, and had gone down 
into Italy. He was not giving much thought to 
Zélide. Mr. Scott, in his usual accomplished style, 
thus describes his frame of mind. 


Boswell was ... more than ordinarily affected by the 
changing scenes of continental life, and prepared himself 
for each with eagerness and solemn trepidation. He was 
pedantic in Holland, princely in Germany, philosophic in 
Switzerland, and amorous in Italy. . . . He had modelled 
himself on the learned Gronovius and identified his char- 
acter with that of the heraldic Margrave; and by the time 
he has attuned himself to the idealism of Rousseau, he is 
already wondering about his duty to himself in Italy. We 
find him, in fact, at Métiers consulting that philosopher 
upon his inclination “to follow the example of the old 
Patriarchs, worthy men whose memory I hold in respect. 
. . . When I get to France and Italy, may I not indulge in 
the gallantries usual to those countries?” 
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So, on January 6, 1765, after having heard mass 
at four in the morning, Boswell, “with mingled 
feelings of awe and adulterous anticipation,” was 
carried over Mont Cenis, and on the next day ar- 
rived in Turin. Whatever Rousseau told him, 
he had decided that his education demanded an in- 
trigue with an Italian countess. But he had planned 
on staying only a week in Turin. The thrifty 
schemes which he promptly set in operation have left 
an amazingly confused and complicated group of 
letters, but the patient detective ingenuity of Mr. 
Scott has triumphed. It is certainly established that 
Boswell opened fire ‘on three countesses almost sim- 
ultaneously. He had a letter of recommendation 
to the Comtesse de St. Gilles, which he promptly 
presented, and the next day decided that it would be 
a pity to waste so good a start. She had turned fifty, 
but, he says, “as I had resolved to stay very little 
time here, I thought an oldish Lady most proper, as I 
should have an easy attack.” He made open advances 
“which she took very graciously,” but, unfortun- 
ately for his success with Mme. de St. Gilles, he was 
that day introduced to a younger and more beautiful 
countess, Mme. Burgaretta, with whom he fell 
“madly in love.” He turned to this new charmer, 
but prudently decided to keep up his assault on Mme. 
de St. Gilles in the hope “to take her en passant.” 
For three days he pursued the beautiful Burgaretta, 
and appears to have made an impression, but his be- 
havior in public was too assured, and the Countess 
found it necessary to put an end to his hopes. He 
returned with more ardor to Mme. de St. Gilles, but 
she had detected his passion for her rival and took 
a cruel revenge by telling him how foolish he looked 
to the gay world of Turin. He is, she says, more 
than a little mad. He thinks he is clever, but if he 
attempts the profession of gallantry he will be ter- 
ribly fooled. “Car vous ne conoissez pas le monde,” 
Nothing could have hurt Boswell more, but he had 
to admit that there was truth in it. ‘Altho’ my 
former Love Adventures,” he writes in his journal, 
“are proof enough that it is not impossible for me 
to succeed with the Ladies, yet this abominable 
Woman spoke very true upon the whole. I have too 
much warmth ever to have the cunning necessary 
for a general commerce with the corrupted human 
Race.” 

Mme. de St. Gilles and Mme. Burgaretta had 
eluded him, and his week was up, but he resolved 


to make one more attempt. On January 17 he was 
presented to Mme. Skarnavis, whom he “had eyed 
some time.” She had a very bad reputation, but 
under the circumstances he could not afford to be too 
fastidious. On January 19 he “fairly told her his 
love,” and on January 21 he wrote her a long letter 
“intreating her pity and all that.” The saving 
phrase is one of the evidences (alas, too few!) in 
these documents that Boswell knew how ridiculous 
he was in the réle of Don Juan. Mme. Skarnavis 
replied at the Opera by word of mouth, replied with 
brutal and final directness. Next day, as he was 
leaving Turin, Boswell sent to her begging for his 
letter. 


She bid the valet say she had thrown it in the fire. Here 
was the extreme of mortification for me. I was quite sunk. 
. . . As I went out at one of the ports, I saw a crowd run- 
ning to the execution of a thief. I jumped out of my 
chaise, and went close to the gallows. . . . I stood fixed in 
attention to this spectacle, thinking that the feelings of 
horror might destroy those of chagrin. . .. I then went 
ino a Church and kneeled with great devotion before an 
Altar splendidly lighted up. Here I felt three successive 
scenes: raging love—gloomy horror—grand devotion. 
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Countesses come and go, but the termagant virgin 
of Zuylen weaves in and out of the record, not to 
be finally dismissed for some years yet. Her letter 
with the blasting sentence about Cato probably 
reached Boswell when he was in the south of Italy. 
With his usual candor, he seems to have forgiven 
her and to have written a long letter in reply prom- 
ising in the future not to say or believe that she is in 
love with him. But he also wrote (though he prob- 
ably did not send it) a postscript in which he says that 
he “is ready to make her a recital which will sur- 
prise her.” Mr. Scott thinks he meant a proposal 
of marriage, which, in view of the mixed sentiments 
of the letter from Berlin, is by no means incredible. 

He had not yet given up hopes of an education 
in Continental gallantry. In August, 1765, we find 
him at Siena writing impassioned appeals for pity to 
a noble lady by the name of Porzia Sansedoni. His 
first letter to her is a fine example of literary thrift, 
the opening sentences of it being copied from the 
draft of the unlucky epistle to Mme. Skarnavis. We 
have O Chére, Chére objet de mon Amour, veux, 
Dieux, and Passion all over again. But the circum- 
stances this time are more interesting. Porzia, it 
appears, is the mistress of his young friend Lord 
Mourtstuart, son of Great Britain’s late Prime Min- 
ister. Mr. Scott is a discouraging writer to follow; 
he paralyzes one so by the brilliancy of his style that 
no recourse remains save quotation. “[ Boswell] 
pleads his suit,” he says, “with fantastic casuistry, 
conceiving that nothing could be more idyllic than 
a ménage 4 trois, and that Porzia could find no sub- 
tler expression of her feeling for Mountstuart than 
by, 0 to say, confusing him with his alter ego.” It 
was all in vain. After many burning French epis- 
tles, Boswell was finally obliged to withdraw, to de- 
rive such solace as he could from the thought that 
“although he was not victorious, he could at least 
boast of having made a brave attack.” 
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But this frigid Porzia cannot be the “Italian 
angel” of Siena concerning whom Boswell later 
speaks with so much ardor? No, there is another 
lady, a lady with the lovely name of Moma Tai, 
evidently a lady of good family. There are no 
despairing letters to her, for there was no need of 
them. She fell deeply in love with the handsome 
young traveler and made no resistance. “I am will- 
ing to give myself to you,” she said, “even if I have 
to give up everybody else.” He left her shortly, as 
she knew he would. At their parting she entreated 
him to return. “But you was reserved (says Bos- 
well, talking to himself in his journal, as was his 
wont). She shed tears without affectation and prom- 
ised fidelity. . . . You was like Spanish Cavalier, 
and promised eternal friendship.” He records a lit- 
tle of what she said: “Lei va accrescendo la vostra 
felicita; ma mi lascia qui, sempre pejo, perché dopo 
qualche anno sara passata la mia gioventi, e sono qui 
fra gente indifferente.” The very words which 
Byron gives to Donna Julia in her letter to Don 
Juan: 


Men have all these resources, we but one, 

To love again, and be again undone. 

You will proceed in pleasure, and in pride, 
Beloved and loving many; all is o’er | 

For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart’s core. 


Sorrow, certainly, for two years later Moma Tai 
was still writing to Boswell letters which made him 


cry “with the warmth of Italian affection.” “In- 
deed,” concludes Mr. Scott, “with the single excep- 
tion of the unfortunate Peggie Montgomerie, who 
married him, Monina is the only woman who (even 
now, in the light of his letters and diaries) is proved 
to have lost her heart to Boswell.” 

When he was able to tear himself away from 
“the charms of sweet Siena,” Boswell rushed to 
Corsica, and added to pedantry, princeliness, philoso- 
phy, and amorousness a new and most successful 
chapter entitled revolutionary patriotism. On the 
first of December, 1765, he was back in Genoa, 
whence he hurried to Paris. There he sat down and 
wrote a letter of twenty-six quarto pages, not to 
Mme. de St. Gilles, nor to Mme Burgaretta, nor to 
Mme. Skarnavis, nor to Porzia Sansedonia, nor even 
(alas!) to poor Moma Tai. He wrote to Mynheer 
van Tuyll, Zélide’s father, and made a formal pro- 
posal for his daughter’s hand, He does not pretend 
to be an infatuated lover, but he is willing to leave 
it all to Zélide’s inclination and van Tyull’s superior 
wisdom. If van Tuyll can give him certain assur- 
ance that Zélide will not, wound him by meeting his 
proposals with scorn, if, moreover, Zélide will take a 
solemn oath, in the presence of her father and 
brothers, always to remain faithful, never to pub- 
lish or cause to be acted any of her literary composi- 
tions, and never to speak against established religion, 
then he is eager to be joined to her in wedlock, 
though, he says, “the thought of marriage affects 
me with fear.” “If . . . I may no longer indulge 
the thought of our marriage,” he concludes, “I beg 
you to return me this letter. If you are of opinion 
that the alliance might be brought about, keep the 
letter, and, when I pay my visit, you will give it to 
me or allow me to take a copy of it; for I shall al- 
ways be curious to recall how I expressed myself in 
an affair of this consequence.” ‘Though he missed 
the lady, he was saved the tedious labor of copying 
his masterpiece. For Zélide’s father followed his 
instructions literally and sent the letter back. 


Drama in New York 


ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE. By 
GerorceE C. D. Opext. Vols, III and IV (1821- 
43). New York: Columbia University Press. 
1929. 

Reviewed by GeorcE PreRcE BAKER 
Yale University 





HE two new volumes of Professor Odell’s 

history of the New York stage are very in- 

teresting. In volume III, for instance, we 
watch the first visit of Macready to this country, 
the coming of Charles Kemble and his daughter 
Fanny, and the rise of Edwin Forrest; in volume IV, 
the visits of Mme. Celeste, Mme. Vestris, the 
younger Charles Kean, and the coming into high 
reputation of Charlotte Cushman. Though Pro- 
fessor Odell does not emphasize the idea, or even 
comment on it, these books make clear that till the 
second half of the nineteenth century our stage was 
largely dependent on English trained actors to set the 
best standards. Gradually only Jefferson, Charlotte 
Cushman, and others proved that we could depend 
on our own actors for the best. For long, approval 
in England meant to the actors on our stage what 
foreign approbation has, till very recently, meant to 
our singers. 

Very properly, Professor Odell dedicates his third 
volume to Robert Gould Shaw, curator and chief 
founder of the extraordinary Theatre Collection in 
the Widener Library of Harvard University—prop- 
erly because one wonders where in this country Pro- 
fessor Odell could have found a very large part of 
his illustrations of actors, actresses, and theatres, had 
not Mr. Shaw’s wide theatrical interests, his wise yet 
meticulous gathering of material, made the Theatre 
Collection the marvel it is. 

The qualities noted in the first two volumes con- 
tinue: the extremly broad use of “theatre” to cover 
almost every kind of entertainment—concerts, opera, 
museums, even circuses; the use of practically all 
accessible sources of information; the amazing abil- 
ity to assort and properly emphasize the bewildering 
mass of material; and the highly personal style. 
Compare these four volumes with Ireland’s two of 
similar title, or with John Genest’s “English Stage,” 
and a reader feels at once the curiously fine quality 
of these pages. Here is no mere pigeon-holing of 
facts, mere unimaginative, if otherwise admirable 
listing of happenings. Professor Odell writes as if 
all this crowd of actors and actresses were personal 
acquaintances. He has his likes and dislikes, and 
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does not attempt to conceal them—how these infant 
prodigies like Master Burke and Jean Davenport 
annoy him! He writes gossipingly, vividly, always 
mindful that the theatre was but a part of the social 
life of the time, ready to quote Philip Hone’s diary 
or any other material which will place the actors or 
theatres more clearly in their period. He makes you 
see that if Fanny Kemble seemed harsh to Ameri- 
cans of her day in her judgment of the country, it 
was but tit for tat. Philip Hone, after meeting 
Ellen Tree socially, wrote as superciliously as Fanny 
Kemble at her worst that he found the actress “in- 
telligent, modest, and agreeable, and wholly uncon- 
taminated by her profession.” 

Out from these volumes comes much that is char- 
acteristic not simply of the theatres but of the time 
itself. Obviously, conduct in the theatres was far 
more Elizabethan than now. Audiences, disgruntled 
at this or that, refused to let actors or actresses in 
disfavor have a hearing, and frequently even fell to 
rioting. And how our fathers did love melodrama 
in the ’thirties and "forties. These volumes make 
clear that the new drama of the day in which authors 
like Montgomery Bird were testing themselves was 
either spectacular secondary romantic plays or melo- 
drama so pure as to seem today almost burlesque. 

Professor Odell does not readily accept traditional 
statements as to his period. Instead, he examines all 
the available contemporary criticism. Often he thus 
readjusts estimates, showing that a later day has im- 
agined rather than reported accurately. And what 
good criticism he finds for us in the press of the 
time. Listen to this admirable comparison of the 
acting of Placide and Reeve. 


Placide is a sterling representative of the oldest and best 
school of English comedy—Reeve is the personification of 
the manners of the day which characterize the very lowest 
orders of society. Placide’s range of parts is diversified and 
of great extent, embracing every class of society, from the 
gentleman to the ploughboy, from the English nobleman to 
the French perruquier, from the pompous chamberlain to 
the drunken gardener—and wherever the emotions of the 
mind, and modifications of the passions are in question, he 
is their interpreter; Reeve’s range of parts is very limited 
in its kind, although it comprises the delineation of the out- 
ward and tangible features of the many individuals of that 
kind, from the beggar to the street-sweeper, from the parish- 
beadle to the shoeblack, from the low tapster to the tipsy 
scavenger. Placide always gives you his author, Reeve al- 
ways gives you himself. Placide is the delineator of char- 
acter, and Reeve of manner. Placide draws his inspiration 
from the heart, while Reeve only gives you the outward 
man, and catches merely the salient points of humour ap- 
pearing on the surface. Placide correctly and touchingly 
portrays nature, Reeve burlesques it. Placide can draw 
tears as well as laughter, Reeve keeps his audience in an 
eternal broad grin. . . . Placide could not play Jack Ragg, 
Reeve would be supremely ridiculous in Lord Deleby. oe 
In short, Placide is a comedian, Reeve is a buffoon. Each is 
supreme in his own province, and, as far as we know any- 
thirig of the stage, he has no competitor. . . . To judge Mr. 
Reeve fairly, one should see him. often. ... His figure 
admirably aids the expression of his features and motions; 
it is ponderous and burly, and seeing him what he is, his 
agility and graceful dancing, are surprising. He is a capital 
vocalist, and acts his songs, as well as sings them. 

—The Mirror. 

As may be expected, Professor Odell finds some- 
thing in his researches to make the stage innovators 
of today go slowly in their assertions that they are 
creating novelty.. On June 11, 1836, The Mirror 
says of a performance of Miss Medina’s “Rienzi”: 
“The grand triumphal entrée into Rome, over the 
pit, and out through the centre boxes, has never be- 
fore been attempted in this country, yet it was done 
with perfect ease.” Professor Odell writes: 
here is the Winter Garden (Reinhardt, for that matter) 
runway, apparently eighty years or so before that runway 
flowered in the minds of Winter Garden directors. I can 
only repeat that I am amazed, as amazed as I was to learn 
of Benjamin Webster’s use of curtains and screens in the 
mounting of “The Taming of the Shrew” at the London 
Haymarket, in 1844. Verily, youngsters who are daily mak- 
ing such wonderful discoveries in stage-craft should take a 
course in the history of the Theatre. 

Is it fancy that toward the end of Volume IV, as 
he emerges triumphantly from the increasing detail 
of his work, Professor Odell sounds a little weary? 
If he is, let him take heart, for the readers who have 
admiringly and delightedly followed him thus far 
will surely exact from him a keeping of the seeming 
promise of his last words in Volume IV. “The 
reader, appalled by thought of the sandy tracts 
through which, at times, he has been reluctantly led, 
may be encouraged by glimpses of fair horizons in 
the near future. Within a decade or less he will 
be delightedly attending proformances by the great 
stock companies that exalted among us the names of 
Burton and Wallack.” For these fair horizons, all 
lovers of the stage who have read these four volumes 
must eagerly wait. 


A Woman in the Tropics 


SARAH SIMON: Character Atlantean. By HER- 
vEY ALLEN. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. 1929. 

Reviewed by O. W. Firxins 


ad ARAH SIMON?” is enjoyable poetry. One 
signal advantage is that it offers us poetry 
without poeticism. Poetry ought to “fall 
out,” to occur, to arise, less by anybody’s will than as 
an incident to a poetical mind’s honest and careful 
dealing with a given subject. Diligence, prevision, 
cannot be omitted. Labor must precede birth in 
bodily and mental things alike; but whether the re- 
sult be boy or girl, be prose or poetry, should be left 
to the unbribed volition of the gods. In describing 
Mr. Allen’s “Sarah Simon,” I should begin by say- 
ing that it is a tale and a drawing; then I should 
add, “It is poetry.” Had I said “verse” instead of 
“poetry,” that would of course have been a condem- 
nation. 
Sarah is a real woman in a tropical island, an aged 
negress, more genuine than her Gauguinesque sur- 
roundings, more genuine than the trimmer and slim- 

















ZELIDE 
From the drawing by La Tour in the St. Quentin Collection 
(now in the Louvre). 


mer, half-caste and quarter-caste, descendants of her 
commerce with a Cornish seafarer, James Trevlock. 
Sarah is honest, and, in the main, honestly felt and 
drawn. She recalls Mrs. Peterkin’s latest heroine, 
but Scarlet Sister Mary, though equaling Sarah in 
independence, is a more equivocal and meretricious 
figure. Mr. Allen, as has been hinted, likes narra- 
tion for its own sake; he would be a horseman if he 
were not riding Pegasus. The right adjective for his 
poetry is not so much high or sweet or flexible as 
sound. He often gets the right word, and he han- 
dles this right word with an unpretending authority, 
a careless proprietorship, which marks the robust and 
unaffected writer. 

Quotation, the only justice to a poet, is almost al- 
ways more or less than just; let me cite, however, 
several detached lines: “Blowing through cedars 
from the open sea”; “Till the white morning 
poured in through the door”; “The waves down in 
the cove began to lisp”; “Outside the tireless fury 
bugled on”; “Scarlets that please the sun-filled 
tropic eyes”; “There stirred the silent wraiths of 
summer air”; “Thunder amid the thirsty hills, and 
rain”; “When pharos, camp, and theatre are still”; 
“When traceries of cellars mock the moon”; “The 
lazy smoke . . . drifted its hazy plume into the 
sky.” I should add that there are regrettable mo- 
ments—only moments—when the poet parts com- 
pany from metre and from melody alike. 

Mr. Allen has a bad preface that talks of “en- 
vironment” and “characteristic” and “factors,” and 
my chief quarrel with his poem is that he has not 
been able to keep this preface from prowling about 
in the neighborhood and peeping in here and there 
through the windows, Sarah not only evokes images 
in his mind; she awakens thoughts and criticisms 
of other people. He tends to cast her more or less 
into the mould of these criticisms; he even shares 
his own critical intelligence with Sarah. This is 
brotherly and openhanded, but Sarah is the kind of 
woman whom obligations disoblige. The perfect 


incident in the book, at once striking, sufficiently 
probable, and pregnantly symbolic, is Sarah’s en- 
trance into the little Christian church in “a scarlet 
gown, an Indian palimpore,” with legends of the 
god Siva in its pattern. That is true and right; but 
when Sarah recognizes her own case in King Lear’s, 
when she makes for herself a religion that might 
have found its credo or its canticle in “Tintern 
Abbey,” we seem to see Mr, Allen in the part of 
missionary prompting a hopeful but unready convert. 





A Spectacular Statesman 


THE LIFE OF ALCIBIADES. By E. F. Ben- 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1929. 


Reviewed by ALFRED R, BELLINGER 
Yale University 
THENS of the fifth century B. C. is an 
episode of human history of which the 
world is never likely to grow weary, and, 
as long as people care more for brilliance than for 
stability, Alcibiades is sure to be the most attractive 
figure in the latter half of that century, We are 
well informed as to his character and works, chiefly 
by Thucydides, who wrote as his contemporary, and 
by Plutarch, the professional biographer, to whom 
the fifth century was already ancient history. No 
one, perusing those two sources, could fail to have 
a vivid impression of Alcibiades, favorable or other- 
wise; but, of course, the readers of Thucydides and 
Plutarch are no longer common, and Mr, Benson 
has decided to publish a biography combining the 
evidence of antiquity with the inferences which he 
thinks may fairly be drawn from that evidence. 

Now the first question that presents itself is “How 
far should such a biography be supplemented by 
imagination?” And this is a question of consid- 
erable importance. Alcibiades is exactly the kind of 
person whose mental processes one longs to know. 
He was a roué, a spendthrift, and a traitor, yet he 
exerted an almost magic fascination over his con- 
temporaries. For these facts we have plenty of evi- 
dence, implicit or explicit; but for the actual emo- 
tional texture of his life we must rely largely on 
our imaginations, and their contributions are, of 
course, fiction. 

Either the fact or the fiction might dominate: Mr. 
Benson has tried to hold the balance even, and the 
result is neither a good novel nor a good biography. 
It is not a good novel because the fiction is too 
scanty and generally too slight to add very much to 
what is contained in the historical sources or to create 
a character which is a true work of art. Moreover, 
the style is repetitious and hyperbolic and sometimes 
cheap. We are told half a dozen times that 
Alcibiades advised the fortification of Decelea; the 
superlatives in the language not sufficing, the, word 
“supremest” is created, and “superbest” (!); and 
it is charitable to suppose that such a phrase as “the 
Bolshevist committee (the Council of Four Hun- 
dred!) must commit hari-kari” is due to haste of 
composition. 

st SF 

On the other hand, the effort to make the recon- 
structed personality of Alcibiades the focus of Greek 
history for the second half of the fifth century has 
led to serious distortion of the evidence. Something 
like justice is done to Nicias, but Lamachus, 
Demosthenes, Theramenes, and Thrasybulus receive 
the scantest attention; Antiphon and Clean are 
practically ignored. All this would be pardonable 
were it not for the repeated assertion that the history 
of Greece is the history of Alcibiades. Perhaps as 
a means of proving this (but surely an unsatisfactory 
proof) incidents external to his life are treated not 
only briefly but carelessly. The capture of Pylos is 
referred to, but never explained; we are never told 
what happened to Lamachus, Alcibiades’s colleague 
on the Sicilian expedition—he simply disappears 
from the pages; no glimpse is given of the politics 
of Syracuse, so brilliantly illuminated by Thucy- 
dides. 

And what is the purpose of all this concentration 
of the limelight? It is to prove that Alcibiades was 
not only a spectacular man, but a great one. That 
is a stand which reflection will not justify. What 
claim had he to greatness? We may dismiss him 
as a leader of troops: he is not known to have com- 
manded in any first class engagement on land. His 


-naval record begins in 410 and lasts for three years. 


In that time he won two battles, one of them, that 
at Cyzicus, being of great importance, and the fact 
that his opponent was a second class commander 
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ought not to count against him. But it certainly 
does not put him in the class with Conon or 
Lysander, to say nothing of Themistocles, Still, he 
might have been a great strategist without necessarily 
being a great commander. The episodes on which 
we must judge him are, the Sicilian expedition, the 
fortification of Decelea, and the campaign in the 
Hellespont. The first is generally believed to have 
been his own scheme; Mr. Benson considers it a 
magnificent one. Setting aside the demonstrable fact 
that it was Lamachus’s plan of campaign and not 
Alcibiades’s that was the sound strategy, there re- 
mains the fact that he had neglected the elementary 
duty of informing himself about the country he was 
planning to conquer. With all his designs against 
Sicily, Italy, and Carthage, as a prelude to the 
domination of the whole Mediterranean, he had 
absolutely nothing but hopes to go on for the accom- 
plishment of the first, essential step; the conquest 
of Syracuse. Such a man may be inspiring, but he 
is not a great strategist, not even a passable strategist. 
The fortification of Decelea, to which he urged the 
Spartans after his exile, was, indeed, a great blow 
to his native country, practically making Attica out- 
side the walls uninhabitable. But it can hardly be 
credited to him as a great original idea, for he told 
the Spartans frankly that all Athens had been afraid 
of it ever since the war began. After his reconcilia- 
tion with Athens, he conducted a campaign which 
resulted in opening the straits from the Black Sea 
to the Aegean. It was then that he won the battle 
of Cyzicus. He fortified several points on the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont and took four cities, one 
_by surrender after a blockade, one by immediate sur- 
render, and two by treachery. The result was that 
grain could come again from the Black Sea to the 
harbor at Athens, and, though there are some who 
feel that the benefits would have been more lasting 
if he had won back Eubcea and reduced Decelea, we 
may grant that he did excellent service, and cancel 
his Sicilian errors with something to spare. But when 
Mr. Benson says “‘No detractor could point to any 
patriot of whatever age who served his country with 
such unique and brilliant success” he can hardly ex- 
pect to be taken seriously. 

It is sometimes .maintained that Alcibiades was a 
great diplomat, but the sad thing about all his diplo- 
matic ventures was that they came to nothing. The 
alliance with Argos had no effect whatever, yet we 
are told that, considered in itself, it was a superb 
piece of statesmanship. ‘This is strange language, 
for statesmen, of all people, are judged not by in- 
tentions but by results. The plan for a great alliance 
in Sicily and South Italy had borne no fruit at the 
time of his exile and, so far as our evidence goes, 
never would have borne any. He twice offered 
Athens the aid of Tissaphernes but never got it, 
and the treaty with Pharnabazus was checkmated by 
Cyrus. It may have been his misfortune that his 
plans miscarried, but a diplomat all of whose plans 
miscarry—! 

Yet, if it be a legitimate claim to greatness, it may 
be admitted that he made great trouble for all con- 
cerned, Italy, Sicily, Greece, and Asia all had to 
thank him for an immense expenditure of blood 
and money. For he did control affairs. That fas- 
cinating, irrecoverable personality, seldom effective 
for real achievement, was very potent for evil, and, 
if his enemies feared him, to none did he work such 
ruin as to his native land. It is all very well to say 
that he was unjustly accused, to call him the King of 
Hate, and offer neurotic explanations for his services 
to Sparta, but the plain fact is that his treason was 
unpardonable, and particularly outrageous in a dis- 
ciple of Socrates, that noblest of patriots. Alcibiades, 
so far as we can judge him, was as charming a man 
as ever lived, but there is more of the greatness of 
Greece in his contemporaries, the Maidens of the 
Erechtheum, than in his whole lurid career. 





Five Years 


(Continued from page 1187) 


the-Month Club, the Literary Guild, and the other 
similar organizations that have followed in their 
wake, have made the last three years a period of 
lively controversies and interesting issues. They 
have accomplished much in a short time. 

Five years more and who shall say what the Satur- 
day Review may find in the world of literature? 
Perhaps by that time book clubs, publishers, and 
editors between them will have made books as pop- 
ular as sporting extras. But then we shall have 

reached the millenium as well as our decennial. 


A Theory of Color 


COLOUR AND COLOUR THEORIES. By 
Dr. CuHRIsTINE LADD-FRANKLIN. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1929. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Harry HELson 
Bryn Mawr College. 


HE author of this book is, in the reviewer’s 

opinion, one of the most remarkable wo- 

men America has produced in the world of 
pure thought. While she may be best known for 
her theory of color, which forms the subject of this 
book, she has made contributions to logic and mathe- 
matics and is more than familiar with what is going 
on in the various sciences, especially as their findings 
have a bearing on vision. Her wide interests are 
probably at the bottom of her insistence that any 
theory of color must account for all the facts, 
whether they concern the vision of the lowly in- 
sect or man, whether they come from the physical 
or psychological laboratory. She is probably one of 
the five or six people in the world competent to dis- 
cuss the facts and theories of vision with a proper 
grasp of the numerous problems involved. Certain- 
ly she is one of the very few who can tell both 
physicists and psychologists (who often stand at op- 
posite poles regarding their treatment of the facts of 
vision) “where to get off,” and this she does in a 
piquant, yet forceful manner. For it is notorious 
that physicists neglect important phenomena of color 
known to the psychologist, and psychologists are sel- 
dom acquainted with the apparatus and methods used 
by the physicists when they work with light, hence 
their mutual neglect each of the other’s work. Dr. 
Ladd-Franklin steps in boldly between the two, 
armed with facts and logic, demanding that all the 
facts be given a hearing. 

et Fs SF 


This book consists of the papers published by the 
author in various journals over a period of thirty- 
seven years. It also contains a foreword by C. K. 
Ogden, editor of the series in which it appears, a 
chapter from Woodworth’s “Psychology” wherein 
he states his preference for the Ladd-Franklin 
theory, and articles by Niefeld and Israeli. While 
we are told that “this book is one continuous argu- 
ment against the color theories of Helmholtz and 
Hering,” it is really more than that for it contains 
a wealth of interesting fact and observation, the 
reddish-blue arcs, for example, as well as expositions 
and criticisms of other theories of vision, notably 
the theory of Schanz which is not readily accessible 
in English. The title of the book should not, there- 
fore, rhislead anyone for the range of topics dis- 
cussed is concrete and broad. Probably the best way 
to comprehend the numerous facts of color vision 
is through a consideration of theories, for theories 
are short-handed devices for summarizing facts, and, 
dealing as they do with fundamental facts, they 
serve to orient the reader in an otherwise bewilder- 
ing array of material. The subject of color and 
color vision becomes, in this book, a most fascinating 
subject for scientist and layman alike. The explana- 
tions of charts given in an appendix, the glossary 


of important terms, the indices, and a certain amount: 


of repetition of salient points all help to make the 
book clear to those uninitiated into the mysteries of 
vision. The eight or more charts are masterpieces 
of composition and reproduction; they are probably 
the most complete and beautiful set of plates having 
to do with color vision to be found in any one 
volume. Both author and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated upon having gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense of including them in the volume. 
st SF & 

It is hardly necessary to state here in detail the 
theory which forms the main point de repére of the 
book. Suffice it to say that the Ladd-Franklin 
theory attempts to account for the evolution of the 
color sense from its beginnings to man. It assumes 
that in the first response to light a primitive light- 
sensitive molecule responds in such a way as to give 
the sensation of white, or gray. In the course of 
development this molecule undergoes cleavage, the 
two components giving blue and yellow. A second 
split in the yellow component gives red and green. 
Working backwards, if the red and green molecules 
are stimulated simultaneously we get the original 
sensation, yellow, while if the blue and yellow (or 
blue, red, and green) molecules are stimulated at 
the same time, we get the sensation of white. In 
this way the author can account for the fact that a 
certain red, gfeen, and blue will give white as well 
as blue and yellow. The presence or absence of 


certain of these cleavage products in the eye is held 
to explain the facts of color mixture, the various 
types of color blindness, “zonal” blindness in the 
normal eye, the vision of~animals below man, and 
a number of other phenomena perhaps less well 
known, such as contrast, after-images, and the like. 
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A number of supposed facts still held by philoso- 
phers, laymen, and, alas, scientists, are shown to be 
errors in this book and although they were first 
pointed out by the author years ago, many people 
still cling to them. For example, it is commonly 
held that normal individuals can have no notion of 
what the world looks like to the color blind indiv- 
idual. The existence of semi-defectives, people 
color blind in only one eye, gives the lie to many 
a philosophical structure reared upon the supposed 
privacy of our sensations, for these people have been 
able to compare vision with the normal eye with 
what is seen by the defective eye and so we can 
actually gain a tolerable idea of what the world 
looks like to people with certain types of color blind- 
ness. Again, it is commonly taught in the class 
room that rods and cones differ in structure as well 
as in function. But except for their basilar termina- 
tions there is no difference in structure between 
them. Finally, we may mention the fact that, as 
Dr, Ladd-Franklin so often insists, red and green 
when mixed give yellow, and not white or gray, 
—although most psychologists still preach the “van- 
ishing” theory of red and green. It is true that 
lately it has been found possible for spectral red and 
green to give gray under certain conditions, but they 
seem to be the exception rather than the rule in 
spectral mixing. 

While the reviewer cannot subscribe to the au- 
thor’s applications of her theory to the facts of con- 
trast and after-images, it would take us too far 
afield to discuss these questions here. He cannot 
refrain from pointing out, however, that in her 
treatment of “black” which has been the bugbear of 
color theory, she ascribes this positive color (psycho- 
logically regarded black is as good a color as red 
or blue) to a resting state of the visual apparatus. 
But the best blacks are seen not when absolutely no 
stimulation is present (as a purely physical view of 
black would lead one to assume) but when there 
is plenty of light around an unlighted object, that 
is, when conditions are present for contrast effects. 
The explanation of black would therefore have to 
be sought in the mechanisms responsible for con- 
trast effects in general. When no light reaches the 
eye what is seen is gray, a fact which Hering and 
the psycholegists have been insisting upon for years 
against the physicists who regard black as the abso- 
lute absence of stimulation. But since Dr, Ladd- 
Franklin’s explanation of black appears more as an 
adjunct to than an integral part of her theory, we 
may accept the latter whether or not we accept her 
explanation of black. 


The ae of the Ladd-Franklin 
color theory is attested by the fact that it has been 
capable of a variety of formulations, changing as 
the progress of science has demanded change. 
Originally it was stated in terms of “molecules,” 
later specific dyes were pointed to as possessing prop- 
erties required of the light-sensitive molecules, and 
latterly i has been stated by Dr. Ladd-Franklin in 
terms of electronic and atomic activities—yet no new 
assumptions have crept into the structure of the 
theory which logically remains the same as when it 
was first formulated. Certainly in the field of color 
and color theories she has no peer. 





Isaac Newton’s Library of 858 volumes is to be 
sold en bloc in London. Twenty of the books con- 
tain his autograph. 
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Typical and Unique 


CHICAGO. By Cuarites Epwarp MeErRIAM. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. 
Reviewed by Roya J. Davis 


HICAGO is a typical American city and 

there is no other city just like Chicago. This 

paradox is not Professor Merriam’s thesis, 
but he recognizes the fact which it expresses and in 
one of the most interesting and illuminating analyses 
of American politics which have ever appeared he 
presents both the general and the special aspects of 
Chicago’s politics and government. 

The general aspects—a “visible” government, an 
“invisible” government, the struggle of political or- 
ganizations for the opportunity to plunder the city, 
the efforts of public-spirited citizens to gain control, 
the endless varieties of graft, the alliance between 
public officials and the underworld of vice and crime 
—are made vivid by Professor Merriam’s constant 
attention to detail and frequent anecdote. The 
special aspects of political Chicago are its complicated 
government, or rather, its numerous governments— 
it was Chicago that astonished the country and flab- 
bergasted itself by producing a seven-foot primary 
ballot—an unparalleled maze of political factions 
which shift with every election, and a boldness of 
criminal activities that throws into stronger relief 
than elsewhere the collusion of police and gangsters 
and makes people think of Chicago as a frontier 
town. 

-Professor Merriam has been Alderman and 
candidate for Mayor as well as student and author, 
and his political experience, upon which he draws 
freely, supplies him with both information and 
illustration. He proves afresh that there may be 
greater revelation in a story than in a statement. A 
few months after he had won a hard-fought battle 
in the City Council on behalf of an ordinance for- 
bidding billboards on roofs he saw, high on a roof, 
a huge billboard inscribed, “Vote for Merriam.” “So 
thoughtless,” he comments, “are one’s friends.”? The 
psychology, both of political leaders and of the 
public, is set forth in these pages in authoritative 
fashion. ‘The holier-than-thou attitude assumed by 
residents of other cities toward Chicago because of 
Mayor Thompson’s antics is indirectly rebuked in an 
account of “the pineapple primary” which shows 
Professor Merriam’s understanding of political 
psychology as well as his knowledge of Chicago. He 
doubts whether the famous “America first” slogan 
did not lose more votes than it gained and makes a 
good case for the conclusion that if the campaign 
had not been so short—three weeks—the route which 
Thompson suffered in the primaries of 1928 would 
have come then. 

In his chapters on “Some Chicago Leaders,” 
“Actual Government,” and “The Pineapple Pri- 
mary and Others” Professor Merriam gives a “close- 
up” of Chicago which is a model for corresponding 
pictures of other cities. He writes in no mood of 
despair. Somehow, despite her politicians, Chicago 
has developed a system of parks which any city 
might envy, has reclaimed her lake front, and was 
the first to put forward a “city plan.” As Professor 
. Merriam says, “Chicago outlived the terrible scourge 
of the Great Fire; and it will outlive the pestilence 
of grafters and racketeers.” If his pages present an 
unflinching view of what’s wrong with Chicago, 
they also contain abundant evidence for the hopeful 
note on which they end. 


Austrian Tales 


SELECTED AUSTRIAN SHORT STORIES. 
New York: The Oxford University Press. 1929. 
80 cents, 

4 I SHE World’s Classics has added to its ex- 
cellently printed and bound series a collec- 
tion of Austrian short stories which includes 

Austrian authors already known and several others 

now to be met in English translation for the first 

time. Vienna forms the background and music the 
theme for a number of stories. The first and longest 
sketch, “The Poor Fidler,” is by Franz Grillparzer 
who was a friend of Schubert and one of Austria’s 
most famous playwrights of his day. Arthur 

Schnitzler is represented by a short, interesting sketch 

called “The Prophecy,” dealing with the intrica- 

cies of the accomplishment of foretold tragedy. 

“The Finch,” by Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, and 

“A Rainy Day,” by Felix Braun, have the same clear 

simplicity as the younger German writers, such as 

Klaus Mann, show. Herman Bahr’s “The Beautiful 

Wife” is an amusing turn on the necessity beauty 


has for acknowledgment. “The Troglodyte,” by 
Ferdinand von Saar, and “Madame Nikolitch,” by 
Adam Muller-Guttenbrunn, both realistic studies of 
women, form an interesting contrast in technique. 
The selections from Vicenz Chiavacci and Robert 
Hohlbaum are rather sentimental tales of musicians. 
Karl Strobl’s “The Journey to the Centre of the 
Earth” is not as Jules Verne as it sounds, being a fan- 
tastic expedition of some children into their own 
cellar. From so catholic a list any reader should 
find something to his taste—but more probably he 
will read right through the collection. 





Three Blind Mice 


SEE HOW THEY RUN. By HeEten Grace 
CaRLIsLeE. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harri- 
son Smith. 1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by GLapys GRAHAM 
T is as if Helen Grace Carlisle had written the 
lives of each of her heroines separately on dif- 
ferent colored sheets of paper and had then 
torn them all up together and tossed the fragments 
into the air. From the ensuing colorful shower 

“See How They Run” seems to have been pieced 

together. But many important bits concerning each 

heroine were lost in the process, other bits were fitted 
in too close to each other forming tiresome repeti- 
tions, and inevitably the whole has a staccato and 
uncohesive quality wearying when so long continued. 

But since these three blind mice run into so many 

strange alleys and live so much of their private lives 

in public they are not likely to lack for readers, 

Olivia, Rose, and Mary Elizabeth have come from 
Chicago to New York to seek what they would call 
Life and Love and Work. Olivia comes from the 
home of liberal, thoughtful, social-minded parents 
and expects to become a great actress. Instead she 
becomes a show-girl and the mistress of an unedu- 
cated, gin-drinking taxicab driver. Mary Elizabeth 
comes from a conventional suburban home in search 
of kisses that endure. She secures them and, with a 
little strategy, a young French husband, Rose 
comes from a thirteen-in-family, two-room tene- 
ment home. Her desire is to express herself in 
beauty and in some exalted love. She is trapped by 
ugliness and misery. But before they reach these 
endings they live varigated lives in their apartment 
“with one room to sleep in and one room for visi- 
tors.” They all become members of the “Dancing 
Daisies” chorus, attend parties in Greenwich Village, 
and give other parties themselves. One goes to jail 
for a night, one has recourse to pay-as-you-enter 
surgery, and all three pretty well run the gamut of 
misadventure in New York. 

“See How They Run” is the story of high hopes 
everywhere baffled and thwarted through lack of 
understanding. Youth is sacrificed before old tricks 
and old hypocrisies. Youth betrayed from within 
and without is the recurring cry of the book. In 
presenting this general theme Miss Carlisle succeeds 
admirably, but when she gets down to particulars 
there is a different story to be told. The three girls, 
as girls, scarcely exist. They each, to some extent 
symbolize a strain in youth but no one of the three 
is complete. They lack the continuity of character 
which gives to the people of fiction lives of their 
own that seem to run on unbrokenly even when they 
are absent from the actual page. 

Olivia receives the fullest characterization of the 
three. She is completely realized and portrayed in 
her bondage to passion. We are given in detail her 
three loves: her intense, protective passion for Rose, 
the humiliating drug-like desire she has for Jack, 
and her love for Martin, an insidious blending of 
the other two which makes it, to her, the most dan- 
gerous of the three. But what else do we know of 
her? We are told over and over again what she 
believes herself to be, what the author believes her 
to be, but we are never shown through action that 
she is any of these things. We never feel the trag- 
edy of the prostitution of her talent because we are 
never convinced that she has talent. 

It is easy enough to go on with negative criticism 
telling the things Miss Carlisle has left undone. It 
is more difficult to say why, in spite of its deficiencies, 
“See How They Run” stands out from its own kind 
as is does. Perhaps it is because of the sharp fresh- 
ness of the book, its utter refusal of old forms (good 
or bad), its insistence on everything being expressed 
first hand as it were. Perhaps the uniqueness arises 
from a quivering intensity the novel has as if life 
so pressed in upon the author that she feared to take 
time to set it down to best advantage lest some of 


it escape her. She has had no thought to assort ideas 
or arrange sentences, to distil character out of ex- 
perience; she has merely jotted down raw material. 
And out of this has sprung a sense of the living tex- 
ture of those mad, courageous years that run so 
quickly into middle-age. 





“The Wild West” 


A MAN SCANS HIS PAST. By M. Consrantin- 
Weyer. New York: The Macaulay Company. 
1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by BarTLET BREBNER 


ROBABLY there still exist first visitors to 

Paris whose long-premeditated purpose it is 

to ransack the book-trays along the quays of 
the Left Bank. They expect all sorts of treasures, 
for they have read Anatole France, and they find— 
cheap editions of scabrous memoirs, minor porno- 
graphy, and French translations of American dime 
novels. Buffalo Bill and Colonel Custer are the 
heroes whose recorded exploits are hidden nowadays 
under the mattresses of André Gide’s precocious 
schoolboys. It is disappointing, but it is a prevailing 
phenomenon in Europe of today, The bookshops 
in all capitals yield as their standard American litera- 
ture the translated novels of Jack London. Now 
the home talent are writing in imitation of Kipling, 
London, and Grey, and in this 1929 the Prix Gon- 
court has gone to M. Constantin-Weyer for a hair- 
curling drama into which he has woven vignettes 
chosen from his twelve years of roving life in North 
America. Apparently the Goncourt Prize Com- 
mittee has transferred its approval from variations 
on European themes to the deeds of red-blooded 
he-men. 

The rhythms of this story essay to be great 
ground-swells of human emotion and somehow fail 
even to rock the reader’s hammock, The creed and 
philosophy of the storyteller aim to be very vigorous 
and stark (he would “eliminate all neutrality” from 
his world), but the tale he tells is too fantastically 
melodramatic to serve for more than a swift mov- 
ing-picture. ‘The Prize was obviously not awarded 
for the story or the shallow soliloquies on human 
destiny which accompany it, and it is puzzling to 
know why such a vehicle won such honor. The 
answer seems to lie in the author’s unquestionable 
ability to picture sharply and economically life in 
the Canadian West and in Le Grand Silence Blanc. 
He chooses the times and places where in the ten 
years before 1914 a great flood of settlers from 
Europe and the United States swept the cattle-men 
and ranchers from the plains, and he flings at the 
reader a wealth of convincing sketches of plain and 
forest and frozen north. The narrative is full of 
neat, true impressions—the sound of snow-shoes, the 
color of prairie-pools in northern Saskatchewan, the 
tricks of sunlight and aurora borealis when the 
temperature drops far below zero, the atmosphere 
of Edmonton and Winnipeg of twenty-five years 
ago, the habits of animals, the spirit of the coureur- 
de-bois, the devotion of the frontier priest. By mak- 
ing his hero a settler in summer and private fur- 
trader in winter, the author sweeps into his net farm 
land, western cities, the forest, and the barrens, As 
a sop to his French ‘audience he even manages a 
two-page trip to Quebec. 

Perhaps this review is merely another wail over 
the decline of the essay. M. Constantin-Weyer 
could in that form have written compellingly well 
of an era and of places which have not been well 
described, without weakening his effect with improb- 
abilities and platitudinous psychologizing. Some 
readers may remember the late L. F. Rouquette’s 
fine travel essays, which Clarence Gagnon illustrated 
so beautifully in 1928—“Le Grand Silence Blanc.” 
The success and beauty of that volume make one 
wish that M. Constantin-Weyer also had remained 
true to his experience. This poor novel shows that 
had he done so we could have praised him with little 
qualification. He might better have taken Louis 
Hémon as his mentor, As it is, our praise goes to 
the translator, who is remarkably successful in 
dignifying poor material and whose transcriptions of 
slang and patois ring true. 





A fountain has been set up in Frankfort, accord- 
ing to John O’London’s Weekly, to shock-headed 
Peter, the famous character created one hundred and 
twenty years ago by Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann for his 
son, and afterwards given to the world in “Struw- 
welpeter.” ‘The original manuscript may be seen in 
the National Museum at Niiremberg. 
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HIS is the end of the fifth year of the 

Saturday Review, and it seems appropriate 

to complete the lustrum by clearing up some 
accommulated miscellany. Always arduous in the 
interests of our customers we have planned an un- 
usual feature for the sixth year of this resodded 
Bowling Green. It will run serially—with, pre- 
sumably, occasional circuit breakers—for a danger- 
ously long time. 

es SF SF 


We have been guilty of discourtesy in not reply- 
ing to several inquiries asking specifications of the old 
books that were discovered in the attic of The Foun- 
dry, the old iron works in Hoboken. I shall attempt 
a precis of that matter presently. One of them, ap- 
propriately enough considering the grimy condition 
of the ancient building, was Ethics of the Dust— 
an 1889 American reprint of it, including an ex- 
traordinary supplement called “Fiction, Fair and 
Foul.” In this Ruskin utters some comments on the 
realistic fiction of his time which sound exactly like 
many of the critical outbursts of conservatives today. 


es F 


FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW 
(In the Chinese manner, more or less) 


I 
Looking across the valley of the Connecticut, 
At sundown the hills are purple. 
From the flat plains of Musashi, 
On a clear morning one can see Fuji. 


II 

There they are interested in the stock market; 

Here they want to know about “Walden.” 

My friends at home are sorry for me, 

Exiled in a heathen country, 

D. F. W. 
es SF FF 

Always interested in the various kinds of human 
excitement that proceed in the building at 25 West 
45, I was pleased to receive a card announcing that 
the metropolitan sales agency of the Rustic Well 
Foundry has been established at room 1203 of this 
our own beehive. Already in warm weather it is 
agreeable to contemplate the Frigidaire salesroom 
next door on 45th Street. Now also, on days of 
oppression, we can slip up to the 12th floor and see 
rustic well-heads. The Well Foundry also manu- 
factures “artistic modern lamps, book ends, door stops 
and smoking stands.” 

es s&s & 


The most thrilling book I have read lately, by the 
way, is “On the Bottom,” by Lieut. Commander 
Ellsberg, an account of the heroic struggle to raise 
the submarine S-51. Particularly for boys in their 
teens, for anyone who happens to feel down in the 
mouth about some job or other, it is pure adrenalin. 


ses Fs 
M.A.J., of Walton le Dale, Orrtanna, Pa., re- 
ports :— 


All along the old Chambersburg Pike the rambler roses 
are in bloom, supported on steel trellises. Mark one for 
the Highway Commission. 

Over in Buchanan Valley, Father Whalen has erected an 
appealing statue of Mary Jamison, the young girl who 
was captured by the Indians. Its pedestal is built of the 
foundation stones of her old home. Mark two for Father 


Whalen. 
se Ss SS 


The always admired literary editor of the Boston 
Transcript is the first Galtian to emerge from the 
shrubbery :— 


The opening paragraph of your latest Bowling Green 
has lured at least one zealot from the underbrush. New 
editions of John Galt’s books bob up every once in a 
while, although they usually come directly from Efin- 
burgt. without the intervention of an American publisher. 
The last edition of “Annals of the Parish” of which I 
have any knowledge was published in 1911 by T. N. Foulis 
of Edinburgh, and in this country by McClurg of Chicago. 
Fou! s has recently published two other Galt volumes, “The 
Howdie and Other Tales” in 1923, and “A Rich Man” in 
1925. Both these books have introductions by William 
Roughead. 

I remember seeing many years ago a set of Galt’s works 
in which his name was given on the binding as Thomas 
Galt, although it was correct on phe title page. 

E, F, EDGETT. 


The Manchester Guardian, which is so often first 


with the news that really matters, gives a personal 
glimpse of Erich Remarque, the author of “All 
Quiet on the Western Front.” 


The other day a well-dressed young man, with fair hair, 
blue eyes, and sunburnt complexion went into a bookseller’s 
shop and asked to see the newest novels. Of course he was 
shown “Im Westen Nichts Neues” (“All Quiet on the 
Western Front”) by Erich Maria Remarque, and was told 
that half a million copies of this amazingly successful war- 
book had been sold in three months. “That is no proof of 
its artistic merit,” he said. The bookseller continued his 
eulogy of the book, but was cut short with “I wrote it” 
from the young man. 

Remarque is at present in Davos, and someone who has 
met and talked with him there describes him as somewhat 
melancholy in tone. How can he be anything but serious 
when every day letters come thanking him for his book, 
letters from men whose terrible wounds are still unhealed, 
from the shell-shocked, gas-poisoned, and blinded? ‘When 
I came back my mother had died,” he said, “and what is a 
family without the mother? I became editor of a sporting 
paper to take the edge off my sorrows.” Asked if he had 
ever written anything before he replied: 

“Only trifles not worth mentioning. I was unknown and 
found life hard. I had nothing in common with the man- 
ifestations of modern culture. I felt I was different and 
alone. One day I started writing. I had the material and 
it only wanted putting in order. But for a long time I 
left what I had written lying in a drawer and began other 
things.. The book seemed to me too personal. 

“TI believe that it is an isolated success. The success took 
me by surprise, and left me cold. Far from giving me 
pleasure, it made me feel inexpressibly sad and _ helpless. 
Suddenly I, the unknown, became an object of interest and 
curiosity. It all depressed me, and I had to escape from 
Berlin and come here to Davos.” 

Remarque’s flight from publicity does not mean that he is 
writing another book. He is chiefly occupied in answering 
letters. “I feel it is my duty to those comrades who suffered 
like myself. 1 will answer all those letters before I do 
anything else. 








THE FOUNDRY, HOBOKEN 


“To write another book after such an astounding success 
will be a difficult task. Perhaps I shall never write any- 
thing more. Why should I add yet another to the vast army 
who write from vanity, necessity, or because it is their vc- 
cation?” 

Remarque has refused endless offers from publishers, He 
knows nothing of politics, except, as he said with a smile, 
that Stresemann is Foreign Minister. He has never read 
either Barbusse or Unruh. He is a native of Osnabriick, in 
Westphalia; and an orthodox Catholic. 


et ss SF 


I have had a number of very kind letters in re 
the Voltaire library in Leningrad. Professor George 
R. Havens, of Ohio State University, has generously 
sent me a reprint of a paper by himself and Professor 
Norman L. Torrey dealing with the matter. It was 
published by the Modern Language Association last 
December, and as the subject is of wide interest I 
venture to reprint at some length: — 


THE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF VOLTAIRE 
AT LENINGRAD 


On the 15th of December, 1778, about six months after 
the death of Voltaire, his private library at Ferney was 
bought by Catherine the Great of Russia for 30,000 rubles 
plus a certain number of valuable presents to Mme Denis, 
Voltaire’s niece: This library consists of about 7,500 
volumes comprising, because of the number of large sets, 
about 2,500 to 3,000 titles. Catherine received her pur- 


chase at St. Petersburg on July 30, 1779. Wagniére, the 
secretary of Voltaire, had been engaged to arrange the books 
in the same order as at Ferney and to prepare the manu- 
scripts for binding. He arrived in St, Petersburg, as he 
tells us, “le 8 auguste 1779,” and remained in Russia at 
the execution of the task set him by Catherine until probably 
January or February, 1780. The library was installed in 
the Hermitage and remained there until about 1862, when 
it was transferred to the Imperial Library of St. Peters- 
burg, now the Public Library of Leningrad. There in the 
Fine Arts Division of the Philosophy Section these books 
are still to be found, carefully stored in their locked cases 
behind glass doors and supposed still to stand in the order 
in which they were arranged by Wagniére after that used by 
Voltaire himself at Ferney. Most of his books are contained 
in two large double-faced cases, each case about twenty feet 
long and ten shelves high, giving a total book space of 
some eight hundred feet. The bottom shelves are reserved 
for folio volumes, the second shelves for quartos and the 
smaller volumes appear on the higher shelves. A somewhat 
smaller case in the gallery above contains the rest of Vol- 
taire’s books. Under the former government of Russia no 
one was allowed to consult more than five books of this 
collection a day. This limit is no longer imposed and dur- 
ing the summer of 1927 the authors of this article were 
permitted to have before them on their tables any number 
of volumes that they wished. 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years this valuable 
collection, owing to its remoteness and its comparative in- 
accessibility, has been very greatly neglected by scholars. 

Rarely has the fascinating, though dangerous, study of 
sources been offered so definite and concrete a point of de- 
parture as is presented by the Voltaire library. Perhaps the 
cases of Monitesquieu and of Victor Hugo are similar, but 
unfortunately in most instances such libraries have been 
dispersed, so that it is possible only in piecemeal and halting 
fashion and after great effort to determine with any 
degree of certainty upon what intellectual food their owners 
fed. With Voltaire the case is entirely different. We 
know, not of course all the books he consulted, but at least 
most of those he owned. A few volumes indeed have been 
lost and probably not all of the books owned by Voltaire 
in his youth remained with him until the Ferney period, 
but most of his library has been maintained intact. We 
have, moreover, extensive marginal comments, many of them 
of great interest, showing as they do Voltaire’s thought often 
struck off at white heat, uncurbed by ulterior considerations 
of safety or by the effect of public opinion. Great numbers 
of his books contain many long narrow slips of paper used 
to mark passages which especially interested him, Their 
position in the books in reference to the context, the fact that 
they often bear the manuscript notation, “note marginale,” 


-and that they check with such a note in the margin of the 


book, the cleanness of the part of the slip within the leaves 
of the book, contrasting with the dusty discolored part out- 
side, the manner in which these tags have become twisted 
together whenever there are many in a single volume, as 
well as the fact that many of the slips have been torn from 
letters or envelopes bearing on them “M. de Voltaire” or 
“Ferney, prés Genéve” or some other illuminating bit of an 
address—all of these factors indicate that seldom, if ever, 
have they been moved from their original position. Thus 
we can be sure in nearly every case that we are following 
directly the course of Voltaire’s own mind. Moreover, 
in some cases Voltaire has torn off a tiny bit of paper from 
the end of one of these markers and stuck it down over 
the beginning of a passage which interested him. This 
unusual method of marking can still occasionally be ob- 
served. These stickers still stick. 

It is interesting to note that Cicero is represented in Vol- 
taire’s library by seven titles, Malebranche by eight, Lucre- 
tius by five, Locke by five, Pascal and Plato by four, Des- 
cartes by six, Horace by three, Bacon by two (one version 
in Latin and one in English). Charron and Montaigne, La 
Mothe Le Vayer, and Chaulieu are of course to be found 
in the Voltaire library. Mandeville, Clarke, Hume, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, Newton, Collins, Toland, Shaftesbury, Ad- 
dison, and Bolingbroke are among the English authors rep- 
resented, and there are many, many more. Voltaire’s copies 
of Rousseau are of particular interest because of their. 
piquant and characteristically Voltairean marginal comments, 
These marginal comments will be published later in another 
article. 

But the marginal notes expressing Voltaire’s violent an- 
tipathies, interesting and picturesque as they are, represent 
only one side of his mind and a side which it is easy to 
exaggerate. Often Voltaire was concerned only with serious 
documentation. Even when he has a general tendency to 
disagree violently with the author he is reading, he can never- 
theless be sufficiently impartial to express frank approval 
when such approval appears to him to be due. Of this, 
Rousseau is an excellent illustration, While Voltaire writes in 
the margins of Rousseau’s works many an unfair stricture, 
many an insult, or argument ad hominem, he is also capable 
of writing in approval of Rousseau’s attack upon the efficacy 
of redemption: “bon.” When Rousseau combats the doctrine 
of original sin, Voltaire comments: “Bon cela,” and a few 
lines further down on the same point: “Hardi et bon.” Even 
Locke, “le sage Locke,” whom Voltaire so much admires 
and with whom he more generally agrees than with any 
other philosopher, is not taken without question and close 
scrutiny. When Locke in a dualistic passage says: “L’esprit 
peut mettre des corps en mouvement, ou s’empécher de le 
faire,” Voltaire has written on his marker: “Idée des esprits 
a examiner” and in the margin of the book: “Obscur et 


douteux.” 
se SF 
FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW 

No topic touched upon by the Bowling Green in 
some time has called out so much correspondence as 
the Voltaire library; which one may regard as an 
encouraging symptom. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 
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Basic English 


The following article by Mr. C. K. Og- 
den gives the first account available in 
America of the proposal to reduce the Eng- 
lish Language to less than 1000 words, as 
a solution of the International Language 
problem. The copyright in the vocabulary 
here printed is at present reserved. 

Mr. Ogden is a Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and is already known 
to our readers as the author of the review 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” which 
appeared in our issue of October 23, 1926. 
He is the Editor of the “International Li- 
brary of Psychology” and the “History of 
Civilization,” and has just contributed a 
Preface to the latest work of Mr. James 
Joyce. Amongst those who are collaborat- 
ing in the movement for the development of 
Basic English is his former collaborator on 
“The Meaning of Meaning,” Professor I. 
A. Richards, who is now on his way to 
Peking where he has been invited to occupy 
the Chair of English during the coming 
year, 


WHEN Henry James remarked that the 

American people were romping amid 
the ruins of the English language he left it 
an open question whether they were there to 
destroy or to fulfil. From the psychological 
point of view, at any rate, a linguistic romp 
is a highly creditable performance. The 
antic haverings of a pedantic pedestrianism 
in quest of Pure English are rapidly pro- 
ducing a new form of Addison’s disease— 
for Addison was the first to complain ‘that 
“the late war has adulterated our tongue 
with strange words.” 

But if we are agreed that they are ruins, 
the case for a newer edifice is all the 
stronger; and those of us who are both 
conservatives and sentimentalists will prefer 
to build on the old site. We may even be 
able to preserve some of the old bricks, so 
that our children’s children may say, “This 
was known to Webster,” or “Here Mencken 
fought and won.” And here lies the 
strength of Basic English—a scientific at- 
tempt to select the most fundamental words 


















































Topics of Special Interest 


in the current language to form a practical 
auxiliary language for all nations. 


From one standpoint, that of science and 
of writers like James Joyce, the 500,000 
words of the lexicologist are too few; from 
another, that of the occidentalizing oriental, 
the 10,000 words of the man in the street 
are too many. The former needs more and 
merrier, the latter, simpler and slicker, Per- 
haps, in time, both can be satisfied. If so, 
English will become not only the Inter- 
national Auxiliary language, but the Uni- 
versal language of the future. 

To have succeeded in getting on the back 
of a sheet of notepaper, in legible form, all 
the words actually needed to communicate 
idiomatically most of the requirements of 
international correspondence, science, and 
commerce, is the claim of those who have 
spent a decade in compiling the vocabulary 
here printed. 


es 


To read an ordinary issue of the Satur- 
day Review with profit, a vocabulary of 
over 50,000 words is implied. Actually, 
many readers get along with 25,000 or less. 
A conscientious foreigner is apt to have to 
memorize about 15,000 by way of insurance, 
before he can understand a particular 1,000 
even if he will never have occasion to speak 
or write English himself. Let us suppose 
that this requires two years’ hard labor—the 
problem of an Auxiliary Language is to re- 
duce his labor to two months. 

The artificial languages which contrive, 
with varying degrees of plausibility, to 
make this claim, cannot as yet attain this 
minimum, are all based on a limited group 
of languages, quite unfamiliar in type to 
the millions of orientals who must chiefly 
be kept in view, and have not yet studied 
the problem of simplification systematically. 

Moreover, when learnt, an artificial lan- 
guage still awaits a millenium in which con- 
version shall cease to be confined to a few 
thousand enthusiasts; and here the impor- 
tance of accurate statistics is once more ap- 
parent. It is often stated that English is 
the language of 250,000,000 people, and 
this figure is then compared with the figures 





for French, German, Spanish, etc., with the 
implication that it would be invidious to be 
influenced by so small a lead, when the tide 
of national prejudice is running so high. 
Actually, however, English is the expanding 
administrative (or auxiliary) language of 
over 500,000,000 people, and financial rea- 
sons alone should convince even those who 
resent the fact that it is bound to expand 
even more rapidly in the near future. 

It is impossible to do more here than in- 
dicate the five main principles for which 
novelty may be claimed, in the sense that 
their application has made so radical a re- 
duction feasible. They are the elimination 
of verbs, the analysis of the thirteen oper- 
ators and twenty-one directives which re- 
place them in universal grammar, the use of 
panoptic conjugation in systematic defini- 
tion, the projectional interpretation of emo- 
tive adjectives, and the development of 
Bentham’s theory of Fictions in the treat- 
ment of metaphor. 

The Basic vocabulary—composed of 850 
words—is, of course, supplemented by gram- 
matical rules, reduced to a minimum. These 
will cover both the conjugates of such 
words as have more than one form (primar- 
ily operators and pronouns) and also the 
uniform formation of various derivatives 
from 300 of the names. Word-order is ex- 
plained by a special educational device (the 
Panopticon) illustrating the essential parts 
of speech and their relations to one another, 
by a series of concentric circles on which the 
words are printed. 

It is obvious that no foreigner could at- 
tempt to work the system without the rules 
designed to eliminate irregularity and am- 
biguity and to maximize the range of the 
vocabulary. The English reader, however, 
can try his hand at translation without the 
limitations designed to aid and restrain the 
foreigner. A model will be found in the 
translation printed at the end of Dr. Hat- 
field’s “Automaton” (in the “To-day and 
To-morrow” series: Dutton), and some fur- 
ther details about the system appear in the 
January and current (July) issues of Psyche, 
though these are designed primarily for 
psychologists. 

The Basic vocabulary follows: 












































































































































OPERATORS NECESSARY NAMES QUALIFIERS COMMON THINGS OPPOSITES 
ETC. ETC 
COME EDUCATION SELECTION ABLE ANGLE LEMON AWAKE 
ET EFFECT SELF ACID ANT LIBRARY BAD 
GIVE ELEMENT ENSE ANGRY APE Ip NT 
END SERVANT AUTOMATIC APPLE LIVER CERTAIN 
KEEP ERROR EX BITTER ARM LOCK CHEAP 
EVENT SHADE BLACK ARMY LUNG Cc F 
EVOLUTION HOCK BLUE BABY AGNET COMMON 
PUT EXAMPLE SIDE BOILING BAG M COMP. 
SEEM EXISTENCE SIGN BRIGHT BALL MATCH CRUEL 
TAKE EXPANSION SIGHT KE ANANA MOON c 
BE EXPERIENCE ILK CHEMICAL ANK MOUNTAIN 
DO EXPERT LVER CLEAN BASIN UTH CATE 
HAVE FACT SISTER CLE. ASKET USCLE DIFFICULT 
MAY FALL SKY co.) 3ATH NAIL DIRTY 
WILL FAMILY SLEEP COMPLEX EE NEEDLE DRY 
,' RM SLIP CONSCIOUS BED ECK FALSE 
ABOUT FATHER SH BELL NERVE FLAT 
ACROSS EAR SMELL DEEP BERRY NET FOOLISH 
AFTER FEATURE SMOKE DEPENDENT 3 NOSE FOREIGN 
AGAINST FEELING NE! DIFFERENT OAT NUT FREEZING 
AMONG FICTION SNOW EARLY 00K OFFICE FREQUENT 
BEFORE FIELD OAP EASY ONE ORAN! FUTURE 
BETWEEN FIGHT SOCIETY ELECTRIC s;00T OVEN GREY 
Y FIGURE SOIL EQUAL OTTLE PARCEL ILL 
WN FIRE SONG ‘AT OX PASSPORT NTERNATIONAL 
FROM FLA SORT M. 30¥ PEN LAS' 
iN FLIGHT SOUND FERTILE RAKE PENCIL LATENT 
OFF R OUP FIRST BRAIN PIANO LATE 
ON FLOWER PACE FREE BRICK PICTURE LEFT 
ou F SPECIES FULL BRUSH PIN LOOSE 
OVER SPORT GENERAL BULL PINE LOUD 
THROUGH FORCE START D BUTTON PIPE Ww 
FORM STATEMENT GREAT CAKE PLANE MILITARY 
UNDER FRIEND STEAM EEN CAM! PLATE 
J FRONT STEEL ANGING CANDLE PLOUGH OPPOSITE 
WITH FR APPY C. D POCKET PAR. 
AS FURNITURE STITCH RD CARPET POT POOR 
FOR GAR! STONE HEALTHY CART POTATO PUBLIC 
OF GAS TOP H CAT PRISON RO 
THAN GLASS TRETCH MPORTANT CELL PUDDING 8AD 
A i0LD STRUCTURE EWISH CHAIN PUMP SAME 
THE GOVERNMENT T KIND CHEESE RABBIT SHARP 
ANY GRAIN UBSTANCE LIKE CHEQUE RAIL SHORT 
ALL GRASS SUGAR LIVING CHIN RAT SIMPLE 
EVERY ALF SUGGESTION NG CH E LOW 
NO ARMONY UMMER ALE CIGARETTE RESTAURANT SMALL 
ONE ATE UPPORT ARRI CIRCLE ING SOFT 
SOME EARING URFACE MATERIAL COAT ROPE THIN 
SUC ELP URPRISE M IC. COMPASS OOT WA 
OTHER ISTORY 3 MIXED Ww SAL WRONG 
THIS HOLE SYSTEM NATURAL CURTAIN SCHOOL 
THAT HONOR TALK NECESSARY ED 
WHO HOPE TASTE NEW DOOR SHELL 
WHAT HOUR TEA OPEN DROP SHIP 
I HUMOR TENDENCY NORMAL EAR SHOE 
HE SE TEST PAST EGG SHOP 
YOU MPULSE THING PHYSIC. ELEPHANT SKIN 
AND NCREAS OUGHT POLITICAL ENGINE SNAKE 
BUT NDUSTRY THROW POSSIBLE rE SPADE 
OR NFLUENZA UNDER PRESENT FACTORY SPIDER 
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An Extinct Beast 


THE HUNTING OF THE BUFFALO. 
By E. Doucras BrancH. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1929. $3. 


Reviewed by GEORGE BiRD GRINNELL 


‘THE disappearance of the buffalo took 

place hardly more than forty years ago, 
but in that forty years it has become an 
animal of legend. Because of its great size 
and its overwhelming numbers, as accounts 
of them have come down to us, it has prob- 
ably been more written about than any ani- 
mal of America. Ranging in ancient times 
from the Appalachian Mountains west be- 
yond the Rockies and from the Gulf of 
Mexico as far north as Great Slave Lake, 
it covered a vast territory and supported 
many tribes of people. To the white men 
who crossed the plains prior to 1880 it was 
a familiar animal, and after the trans- 
continental railway was built the passengers 
on the railroad trains saw buffalo in great 
herds, and satisfied their ambition in cer- 
tain directions by shooting at them from 
the windows of the railroad trains. 

The buffalo, however, did not long out- 
last the construction of the railroads, for, 
as soon as this became possible, the com- 
mercial products which the animals yielded 
were transported to a market. It took a 
year or two for the hide hunter to awaken 
to his opportunity, but, soon after this 
awakening came, the wild buffalo disap- 
peared. They lived longest in that portion 
of the Southwest which was least accessible 
to the railroad, and in this southwestern 
country they lasted until 1876. On the 
other hand, there were little odd bunches 
scattered about over the country and more 
or less hidden in it, which remained alive 
until 1886 or 1887. After the years 1881 
and 1882, the buffalo were pretty well 
gone, but there was a band of about ten 
thousand reported east of the Black Hills in 
the summer of 1883. These were extermi- 
nated that summer and that, practically, 
was the end of the wild buffalo. It is said 
that in the spring of 1884 a robe buyer of 
Minneapolis picked up along the Northern 
Pacific Railroad robes enough to make a 
small carload, and that this was the last 
shipment of buffalo robes that ever went 
over the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

For many years after this, the business of 
collecting buffalo bones to ship east gave 
occupation to a good many idle people on 
the plains, and in the later 80's, as has 
often been pointed out, great piles of these 
bones were heaped up along the railroad 
track to be shipped. 

In all the western country where once 
the buffalo was killed, there remains of him 
today no sign except occasionally the old 
wallows in the prairie, and even these are 
often difficult of identification. 

Mr. Branch’s volume is full of interest. 
It covers the whole buffalo country as it 
was in the beginning of the last century, 
and, telling of the buffalo, it tells also of 
the people whose support the buffalo were. 
It goes back also to the early days of the 
white man in America and gives the Spanish 
accounts of the buffalo as they first saw 
him, together with the old picture so fa- 
miliar to many of us, reproduced from 
Thevet’s ancient volume published in Ant- 
werp, in 1558, From that it comes down 
to Bill Cody, the Grand Duke Alexis, and 
the ending of the buffalo in 1883. To the 
white man the story of the buffalo is not 2 
long one, for it began early in the six- 
teenth and ended in the nineteenth century. 
At the present day we see the buffalo either 
through a wire fence or more often through 
a glass pane. 

There are now in semi-domestication in 
the United States and Canada from 16,000 
to 20,000 buffalo. Up in the extreme 
nerthwest, near the McKenzie River, and 
in a small area in the Rocky Mountains, 
east of the Yellowstone Park, there are 
still a few buffalo that are actually wild, 
in the sense that they are not confined by a 
fence, but, in fact, the buffalo is quite 
extinct. 





Old Stow, the Elizabethan historian of 
London and the father of London topog- 
raphers, holds in his hand in his monument 
in St. Andrew Undershaft in the City a 
quill pen, which is geplaced every year by 
a new one. Mr. Walter Bell recently sug- 
gested that the quill pen, removed after its 
years’ service on the monument, should be 
mounted on gold and that a small adjudi- 
cating committee should award “the golden 
quill” to the best book on London of the 


year. 
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Foreign Literature 


Recent German Novels 


POLITISCHE NOVELLE. By Bruno 
Frank. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt. 1929. 
EUGENIE. By HEINRICH MANN. Vienna: 

Paul Zsolnay. 1929. 

MENSCH LUTHER. By WALTER VON 
MoLo, Vienna: Paul Zsolnay. 1929. 

REBELLEN. By ALFRED NEUMANN. Stutt- 
gart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1929. 

CHEFREDAKTEUR ROTH FUHRT 
KRIEG. By STEFAN GROSSMANN. Vienna: 
Paul Zsolnay. 1929. 

DAPHNE HERBST. By ANNETTE KOLB. 
Berlin: S. Fischer. 1929. 

DIE KLEINE GOETHEMUTTER. By 
HELENE BOHLAU. Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. 1929. 

Reviewed by A, W. G. RANDALL 

IN a sense which can perhaps be extended 
to cover almost all fiction except the 

purely fantastic, all these recent novels may 

be called historical—that is, they present 
either an historical figure or an historical 
epoch, remote on near. Bruno Frank’s 

“political short story” deals with our own 

time and from the unmistakable resemblance 

between his hero, Achille Dorval, and Mon- 
sieur Aristide Briand, has aroused much at- 
tention. It is a study in the relations be- 
tween this French statesman and his op- 
posite number in Germany, the Prussian 

Minister Carmer. The latter is staying at 

Ravello, above Amalfi, when he hears that 

the Berlin Government is likely to fall and 

that he may obtain the portfolio of Foreign 

Affairs in the next Cabinet. He looks for- 

ward to concerting a plan for European 

peace with his friend Dorval, and makes his 
way to Cannes to meet him. We are given 

a vivid enough picture of the cosmopolitan 

plutocracy gathered on the French Riviera, 

gambling, dancing, attending revues given 
by a negress dancer, and the like. ‘Then 

Dorval arrives. In his conversations with 

Carmer, and also in the discussions between 

their respective secretaries, Bloch and Er- 

langer, we are impressed with the differences 
between the French and German mentality, 
but also the absolute necessity both sides 
are under of working together in the com- 


mon interest of European civilization. This 
is “Locarno” talk under the thin guise of 
fiction. But the end is tragic. Carmer is 
offered the post. he anticipated, and is on 
his way back to take it when he is en- 
ticed, at Marseilles, by a street-walker and 
murdered by a gang of thieves. An inter- 
esting short novel, although at times too 
much like a transcription of leading articles 
from the liberal press in France or Ger- 
many. 

Heinrich Mann’s latest novel is a picture 
of German bourgeois society after 1870. It 
is much lighter in tone than his other books 
with the same theme, his “Untertan” and 
“Der Kopf.” In fact, much of it is social 
comedy, presenting a German official family, 
that of Konsul West, whose wife, Gabrielle, 
is of French birth and rather ill-assorted, 
she feels, with a solid bourgeois husband. 
She has a slight flirtation with a young of- 
ficer, something a little more serious with 
a financier, and meditates suicide from re- 
morse. But the thought of her son, and 
then of her husband, restores her, and a 
gayer atmosphere is brought back with the 
preparations for a play in the Wests’ gar- 
den, on the theme of Napoleon III., and 
the Empress Eugénie—hence the title, of 
course, The festive occasion is interrupted 
by the news of the financier’s failure—it 
was the period of disastrous speculation 
which succeeded the establishment of the 
Empire. Gabrielle’s husband is involved, 
but his friend the local Burgomaster steps 
in and saves him, and the curtain falls on 
a harmonious scene, 

“Mensch Luther,” by Walter von Molo, 
promised well. The character of the Re- 
former was a good subject, and Herr von 
Molo, in two long historical novels deal- 
ing respectively with Schiller and Frederick 
the Great, had shown noteworthy talent in 
this branch of fiction. But this latest work 
is inferior to his earlier books. It does not 
give by any means a complete picture of 
Luther the man, the man of violent ex- 
tremes, the forceful personality, the eloquent 
and passionate advocate, the headstrong, 
impulsive reformer. The story begins with 
Luther’s entry into Worms, and the writer 








Sinclair Lewis’s 


best book 


DODSWORTH 


“A hundred years of American reflection on Europe 
are summed up in Dodsworth in a crackle of 
comedy.”—Cart VAN Doren, Nation. 





“Sinclair Lewis’s most amusing as it is his justest 
and most penetrating book. ... Mr. Lewis is a 
genius ... an idealist and an artist.’—J. C. 
SeurrE, London Observer. 


“He can make a record that is sure to be consulted 
as long as men are interested in the nineteen hun- 
dreds.” —HENryY SEIet Cansy, Sat. Review. $2.50 


Princess Bibesco’s new book 


THE GREEN PARROT 


by the author of “Catherine-Paris” 





“A strange and beautiful story... 
a captivating and completely self- 
sufficient novel.”——-N. Y. Times. 


“The Princess Bibesco writes with 
poetic feeling, wit, delicacy, 
economy, and rare grace of expres- 
sion.”—FRANCES LAMONT Robs- 
BINS, Outlook. $2.50 











Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


presents a good picture of his command 
over the German populace. Thereafter he 
does not often appear prominently, and the 
stage is occupied by other figures such as 
the Emperor Charles V. But for these 
hardly enough space is given. 

Alfred Neumann has followed up his 
success with “Der Teufel”—a success dem- 
onstrated in an English translation issued 
and well-reviewed in New York and Lon- 
don—by producing a novel of the Car- 
bonari. Its hero is Guerra, a revolutionary 
agent living in Florence, with the strings of 
plots in Paris and in various parts of Italy 
in his hands. At the critical moment his 
revolutionary faith fails. We are not cer- 
tain at first whether a love-motive is not 
the cause, but ultimately we see that Guerra 
has reflected profoundly on the people for 
whose liberation he is working, and has 
convinced himself that they are not yet 
ripe for freedom. A second novel with 
the title “Guerra” is just announced from 
Herr Neumann’s pen. It promises to be an 
even more detailed study in the psychology 
of a disillusioned revolutionary. 

With the novel of Stefan Grossmann, a 

well-known German journalist, we again 
reach the present time. The editor Roth 
is proprietor of a paper called Die 
Flamme, which specializes in “causes,” now 
championing this popular demand, now at- 
tacking that abuse. He makes a special 
attack on the wealthy naturalized Rumanian, 
Diamantidi, whose intrigues with a young 
actress, and whose position as a capitalist 
interested in sweating shop-assistants rouse 
Roth’s anger. He declares a war to the 
knife, but Diamantidi subsidizes Roth’s 
worthless brother to found a rival paper 
and the “Flamme” faces defeat. Roth meets 
his brother and in an altercation kills him. 
The extreme sentence, however, is not pro- 
nounced. There is a subsidiary plot of love- 
intrigue, but the picture of Roth’s editorial 
offices is the most interesting part of the 
story. 
In “Daphne Herbst” a talented German 
woman-writer presents a picture of pre-war 
Munich society. Those who knew that 
vanished phase of German history will find 
the story full of interest, may even recog- 
nize, if not some of the characters, then at 
least some of the scenes, the British Lega- 
tion, for example, or the drawing-rooms of 
this or that Aoffahig hostess. The actual 
story is a sad one, of the frustrated mar- 
riage and death of the charming and 
vivacious Daphne, and the death, in a duel 
for love, of her brother. But such details 
are secondary; it is the gallery of pictures 
of pre-1914 Munich which holds our atten- 
tion to the end. In this respect the novel 
is a historical document, written by an au- 
thority who drew her information at first 
hand. Helen Béhlau’s novel, by compari- 
son, is a gentler, if not a weaker produc- 
tion. It tells the story of the childhood 
of that remarkable woman, Goethe’s mother, 
and the idyllic setting and sentimental at- 
mosphere will probably please a host of 
readers to whom the superior virility of 
“Daphne Herbst” may not appeal. 





Foreign Notes 

AUL SOUDAY, for years chief literary 

critic of Le Temps, died recently after 
a brief illness. He had conducted a daily 
column in that paper through the medium 
of which he introduced many of the con- 
temporary writers to the public. He is 
credited with having discovered Proust, An- 
dré Gide, and Valery among others. 

es Ss 

The French Academy has awarded the 
Grand Prix de Littérature to Henri Massis, 
editor of the Revue Universelle and author 
of “La Défense de l’Occident,” and the 
Prix du Roman to André Demaison, whose 
book on wild flowers was recently published. 

ses & 

A second and revised edition has just ap- 
peared of what is the best life of Dante 
published in English, “Vita di Dante,” by 
Duca Gallarati Scotti (Milan: Treves). 

es 

“I] Vaticano,” by Carlo Cecchelli (Mi- 
lan: Bestetti e Tumminelli) is a sumptuous 
book with 450 copper-plate illustrations, It 
is the most complete and up-to-date work 
on the Vatican City to be found in any 
language. The introduction treats of the 
origins and character of the Papaci. ‘“Mer- 
letti, e Ricami dell’ Aemilia Ars” is pub- 
lished by the same house with 100 photo- 
gravures of the beautiful lace made by a 
school of expert workers in Bologna. The 
old designs they use are reproduced; these 
were originally published in a book printed 
in 1591, of which only two copies are in 
existence. Signora Elisa Ricci, a notable 
authority on lace, gives an account of the Bo- 
logna school in an interesting introduction. 


David Lloyd George 


SLINGS and 
ARROWS 


speaks for the Liberals in En- 
gland whose opinions are of the 
greatest importance in Anglo- 
American relations. $3.50 


The Commonwealth and 
Restoration Stage 
By Lestre Hotrson 
“The result of reading these 


many pages of minute detail, 
whether in Dr. Hotson’s own 


words or in those of the docu- 
ments which he quotes, is not 
only to be entertained by each 
story as it moves on but also to 
fee! how good a thing is plain, 
particular fact. That feeling is 


intensified by Dr. Hotson’s 
manner of writing. He is lively 
without jauntiness or any sort 
of affectation.”—London Times. 
“The most important contribu- 
tion to English theatrical his- 
tory accomplished within living 
memory.”—W. J. Lawrence, in 
The Irish Statesman. $5.00 a 
copy. , 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
2 Ranpatt Hatt 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 











Preface by Philip Guedalla 


N this highly controversial and 
stimulating book Lloyd George 


John 
Langdon-Davies 


DANCING 
CATALANS 


N affectionate introduction to 

a simple and charming peo- 

ple, the Catalans of Southern 

Spain, who keep to the tradi- 

tional ways of years gone by. 
$2. 





Hilaire Belloc 
ACONVERSATION 
WITH AN ANGEL 


EVER witty, ever provocative, 
Mr. Belloc writes entertain- 
ingly of books, laughter, criticism 
and many other things. 


Elizabeth Hollister 
Frost 


HOVERING 
SHADOW 


by the Author of The Lost 
Lyrist 
L ¥Rics of the island life of 
Nantucket, but the bits of 
wisdom are worldly and the 
human poignancies are universal. 
$2.00 
Limited autographed edition 
$ 


Harper and Brothers 
New York 








THE PATHWAY 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


author of “Tarka The Otter’, awarded 
the Hawthornden Prize—1928, 


E marvel at the large number 

of people who possess appre- 
ciation for such a beautiful book. 
$2.50 


E. P. DUTTON AND CO., INC. 
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THE WAVE 
By EVELYN SCOTT 


No other American novel of our time 
has received such praise as ““The Wave.” 
The whole country is discussing it. It 
has been called by three critics a work 
of genius; by five others, the greatest 
novel of our time; and by four more, the 
greatest novel of the Civil War. $2.50 


GLASS 
OVER FLOWER 


By JEAN TEMPLE 


“Here are 181 pages giving the con- 
clusions of Marcia Graves after four ex- 
periences with men and life. The book 
is episodic, not too introspective, philo- 
sophic and tersely written. It teaches an 
important lesson which women are too 
prone to overlook.”—Mary RENNELS, 
N. Y. Telegram. $2.00 


POMP AND 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


By E. DE GRAMONT 


“The best memoirs in the world come 
from France. ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
is another proof of that oft-repeated as- 
sertion, Mme. de Gramont possesses 
more than ordinary skill in re-creating 
her past—she is, after all, a brilliant 
writer regardless of her subject—and the 
result is one of those diverting books 
drenched in atmosphere.’”’ — HERBERT 
Gorman, N. Y. Times. $3.00 


THE 
UNLIT LAMP 


By RADCLYFFE HALL 


Those who have appreciated Radclyffe 
Hall’s novel “The Well of Loneliness” 
cannot fail to be interested in this, her 
earliest problem novel, a book which re- 
ceived fine criticisms in England, where 
in fact it was acclaimed by an enthusi- 
astic press and established its author’s 
reputation as a novelist of real talent. 


$3.00 


SEE HOW 
THEY RUN 


By HELEN GrAcE CARLISLE 


“The distinctly feminine problems of 
‘See How They Run,’ its fearless state- 
ment of the innate female hatred for 
man’s endowment, and its vast implica- 
tions of the falsity of woman’s submis- 
sion to the virile virtues, are eminently 
sufficient merits to keep it before the eyes 
of every literate lady in the land for 
many months to come.” — WILLIAM 
Soskin, N. Y. Eve. Post. $2.50 








In the literature of human adventure 
this book belongs beside 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Adventures 








of an Outlaw 





The Amazing Story of Ralph Rashleigh—1825-1844 


Edited and with a Foreword by the 
RT. HON. THE Eart oF BIRKENHEAD 


Introduction by JosEpH Woop KRUTCH 


This stark book is a literary discovery. It is as thrilling 
and exciting as any novel of romantic adventure or any 
story of mystery and crime detection. At the same time 
it is a record of a man’s indomitable spirit, his courageous 
and adventurous disposition, and his bearing under 
adversity. 


Beginning with a career of crime in London and a sen- 
tence of death in Old Newgate, it relates the actual adven- 
tures of a man transported to Australia in Queen Victoria’s 
reign. Through the sufferings and vicissitudes of a single 
convict transported to New South Wales for theft, it gives 
a clear and vivid picture of the conditions under which 
the penal code was administered less than a hundred years 
ago. It is a unique story of adventure and it makes ab- 
sorbing, and sometimes terrible reading. The accounts of 
the lashings, clubbings, hangings, and starvation which 
were the common lot of transportees sentenced for minor 
crimes serve to show by contrast how great has been the 
amelioration in the treatment of malefactors during the 
last century. To read this book is to learn how bushrangers 
came into being and why they were the scourge of a new 
country; the depths to which they were prepared to go to 
avoid recapture; and how escaped convicts were willing 
to stain their skins and join the aborigines for life rather 
than return to punishment. 


JosepH Woop Krutcu writes, 
“There is a vivid simplicity remind- 
ing one of certain of the novels of 
Defoe—Colonel Jacques for ex- 
ample—and Defoe himself hardly 
packed so much action in an equal 
number of pages.” 


Illustrated by ZHEnya Gay 





$3.50 

















JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 


139 EAST 46th STREET “ie NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TheBOOKS 


you love best 


SHOULD BE IN 
BEAUTIFUL FORM! 








- 


The books you love best—sturdy classics 
that have all | the test of years — these, of all 
your library, should be in the finest formats. 
For the pleasure in reading an old favorite is 
immeasurably enhanced by its embodiment in 
a beautiful volume. 


Limiled ditions 


is a cooperative organization of book-lovers; 
its purpose is to produce well-known boo 
in beautiful, distinctive, limited editions. The 
foremost illustrators of our time are working 
on books they have themselves elected to do, 
and collaborating with them are the world’s 
most famous book-designers and typographers. 
They are: 


René Clarke Allen Lewis 

T. M. Cleland N. T. A. Munder 
W. A. Dwiggins John Henry Nash 
C. B. Falls C. P. Rollins 
Frederic W. Goudy W. E. Rudge 
Edwin Grabhorn Rudolph Ruzicka 
John Heid, Jr. D. B. Updike 


Frederic Warde 


Alexander King 
Edward A. Wilson 


W. A. Kittredge 


HESE men will design, illustrate and 

print twelve books a year, all of which 
are classics never before published in similar 
editions. Works like Undine, Leaves of Grass, 
the original, unexpurgated Gulliver, the com- 
plete Robinson Crusoe, La Fontaine’s Fables in a 
complete, fresh translation. 

Through the plaa of group-subscription, these 
books, masterfully designed and illustrated, 
printed in exquisite types on the finest of papers 
and luxuriously bound, will be available to the 
1500 members of the Club for far less than they 
would bring in the open market. Only 1500 
copies of each book will be made: therefore 
their permanent value, as well as the perfection 
of their impression, is assured. 

If you are interested in this unique organ- 
ization, you are invited to send for a bro- 
chure giving complete detailed information, 
together with sample type pages, etc, It is 
recommended that you be prompt, for the 
membership list is ‘hlitns rapidly, 
Apply to Mr. George Macy, 
THe LiMiTED EDITIONS CLUB 


551 Sth Avenue, New York City 
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It takes THREE WEEKS to 
effect a 


CHANGE of 
ADDRESS 


on your subscription. When ad- 
dresses are frequently changing in 
vacation time you will miss the 
SaTurpAy Review if you do not 
give us proper notice, 


The Saturday Review 
of Literature 


25 West 45th Street 
New York City 

















Points of View 


The Forest and the Trees 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

The great amount of attention that 
scholars of English literature are giving to 
scientific research has its effect upon the 
student as well as upon the scholar himself. 
The young man (or woman either) who 
has read some literature, who likes it, and 
who decides to major in English literature 
in his university course, looks forward to 
the time when he will get to read many 
books. Perhaps he has read only selections 
from Chaucer’s works or Tennyson’s works. 
He has read a few novels, a few plays 
(mostly Shakespeare’s plays), some little 
romantic poetry, etc. He is somehow con- 
scious of the fact that there has been written 
much excellent literature, and he looks for- 
ward to the time when he can read some- 
thing of a certain Spenser’s works, some- 
thing of Drayton’s, Dr. Johnson’s, Oliver 
Goldsmith’s, _Wordsworth’s, Coleridge’s, 
Byron’s, Shelley’s, Keats’s, Browning’s, and 
some of the productions of some other men 
of whom he has heard a little or whose 
names he has seen in “Literature and Life,” 
or some such anthology. This student wants 
to read some of the great novels, too. In 
short, he expects to be able to study the 
works of English literary artists that are 
most highly praised. I know a certain young 
man who would tell this aspirant that he 


would read more literature in his freshman 


and sophomore English courses than in all 
the rest of his work in English up to the 
Master of Arts’ Degree. 

This certain young man, who would offer 
such consolation to the student who wants 
to major in English, is himself a student of 
English; he speaks from experience. Let us 
speak a little of this student; we may find 
that his advice is the result of a bitter, dis- 
appointing experience. 

This certain young man has now had 
nearly one year of graduate work in Eng- 
lish, For many years he had been anxious 
to learn something about American litera- 
ture, The result of a year’s work is that 
he now has read a few pages of the writ- 
ings of Jonathan Edwards, but he has read 
many about Edwards—he has learned from 
many sources the “characteristics” of this 
man and his works. He has read about 
half of the “Sketch Book” of Irving, and 
half of this half he read in high school, 
but he has been diligent to read about Irv- 
ing, to learn about his importance as a 
reconciler between over-sensitive American 
writers and English readers; he has read 
what Professor Boynton and some other 
professors have said about Irving’s style. 
He has read about as much about Charles 
Brockden Brown as he has read by Brown 
(he has hastily read one of Brown’s novels) ; 
he has been careful to learn some of the 
characteristics of Brown’s works; he has 
read and heard much about Brown’s works 
as related to the gothic romance—in fact, 
he has heard much about the special problem 
involved in such study. He has read more 
than two thousand pages about Herman 
Melville, I suppose, but he has read not 
more than fifty pages of “Moby Dick,” and 
not a line of “Omoo,” “Typee,” “Pierre,” 
etc.—observe, however, that he knows the 
names of quite a number of Melville’s 
works, as well as the names of other Ameri- 
can authors’ works, Until recently he had 
never read more than twenty pages of 
Whitman’s works, but he could talk about 
Whitman’s “I’s,” his long cataloguing, his 
type of subjects, the “characteristics” of his 
works, This he had got from lectures and 
from required reading in histories of Amer- 
ican literature, in special articles, in works 
about Whitman, not by Whitman. He had 
heard many a lecture on the “Frontier in 
American Literature,” had read parts of 
books on this subject—books by Turner, 
Hazard, and others. Yet he had never read 
a line of half of the men whose works are 
frontier in spirit—in fact, he was once al- 
most persuaded that all that was important 
about American literature was the frontier 
spirit. About Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
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Bill Nye, Josh Billings, Sidney Lanier, 
Emily Dickinson, Edith Wharton, William 
Dean Howells, Henry James he has read 
many a page, but he has read few pages 
by these men and women. Why go on 
naming authors? It all amounts to this: 
he has had occasion or opportunity to read 
little of the works of authors, but he has 
been required to read many parts of literary 
histories, to listen to many lectures on the 
“characteristics,” “sources,” “problems,” etc., 
of many works of art. He has read and 
heard about works much more than he has 
read the real works themselves. The pro- 
portion is terribly, yes, even horribly, out 
of balance. Certainly he must read about 
authors and their works. He would be very 
foolish not to take advantage of the “light” 
furnished by the research of scholars, not to 
benefit by the fruits of the works of other 
students and scholars. But when is he ever 
going to read the works by authors? Or 
is he to go on through life talking about 
what he has never read? He can continue 
to read about works of art, he can and must 
read the latest scholarship on his field. He 
can scarcely ever hope to get much time 
for reading great works; he can never hope 
to reread, and re-reread great works of art 
—he must read great works of scholarship 
if he continues to register for courses in 
the graduate school, or even if he becomes 
a college or university teacher. 

Now this certain young man has had 
about th@ same experience in‘ the study of 
English literature that he has had in the 
study of American literature. He is not 
satisfied. Let us get it straight: he does not 
object to some reading about works of art, 
but he does want some time to read the 
works of art themselves. Nor should we 
hastily conclude that his experience is unique. 
Indeed, he has heard the same complaint 
from many others. Scarcely anyone to 
whom he has told his complaint has failed 
to respond, “That’s just how I feel about 
it.” So desperate has he become—this cer- 
tain young man—that he has almost de- 
cided to drop out of school a year or two 
and read some of these works of art that 
he has heard and read so much about; then 
he could return and hear and read some 
more about these and other works of art. 

As for me, I think this “almost decision” 
just mentioned a good one. If, by the 
grace of God and by the kind-heartedness 
of his committeemen, he passes the oral ex- 
amination, soon to be given, and provided 
he does not go crazy before that time, he 
will receive in June a Degree (yes, spell it 
with a capital “D”). I think he would 
do well to retire from school one year or 
two years and read some works of art, not 
forgetting a certain well-written work 
called the Bible, provided he can find it. 

GRADUATE STUDENT 

University of North Carolina. 


Dishwashers and Education 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

In connection with the article of James 
R. Angell, June 22, I have this to say: The 
matter with education (?) in my native, 
Tennessee and elsewhere—for we are not 
much more ignorant than many others,— 
the matter with us is we sit by and see 
public money spent for electric dishwashers 
and expensive patent potatoe-peelers to pre- 
pare one meal a day for children, some 
of whom, have not a nickle for a saucer 
of hot grits. 

This ridiculous equipment is only too 
often housed in expensive buildings, poorly 
constructed at an enormous profit,—to some 
favorite firm. 

Diplomas are given pupils whose knowl- 
edge of arithmetic is negligible, who can- 
not write a page of good, correct English 
—pupils who know nothing of the essential 
elements of their native language. 

Public schools, colleges, universities are 
filled with teachers afraid to teach “truth,” 
afraid to enunciate ‘‘facts,”— and these 
teachers, instructors, and professors hold 
their positions by the grace of a lot of 
trustees, who are immensely interested in 
handing out honorary degrees to rich men 
who cannot distinguish between the “in- 
fluence” of Hypatia and Texas Guinan. 

Let Mr. Angell turn the glass of in- 
vestigation upon the details of the way the 
people’s money is spent in these institutions 
miscalled “educational” and he will find 
where the real trouble lies. 

L. GRAHAM CROZIER 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


The American Scene 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 
The editorial “Getting It All Down” in 
a recent number of the Review is an un- 


usually penetrating and true appraisal of 
present day literary productivity. The tor- 
rent of books pouring from the presses will 
give future social historians ample docu- 
mentary material. In one sense, of course, 
human nature is always and everywhere the 
same. But only the dullest person can fail 
to observe the influence of our many back- 
grounds on manners and individuals. And 
how well have post-war novels reflected 
the diversified pattern of the national life. 
To my mind, one of the most significant 
phenomena in our literature is the vigor of 
the mid-western realistic movement. Con- 
servative Eastern and European critics were 
at first shocked by the “crudity,” by the 
“un-American” quality, of the novels and 
poems in which a distinct continental note 
appeared. They understood neither the 
physical nor the racial background of this 
vast, newly articulate territory. 

But old tabus are fast crumbling. The 
fiction that we Americans conform to one 
type and our frantic efforts at standardiza- 
tion, may be attributed to an unconscious 
realization of wide differences varying with 
our numerous parallels of latitude and 
longitude. We are slow to appreciate the 
vital importance of geographical environ- 
ment, of the genius loci in determining cul- 
ture and psychology. New Orleans may 
borrow its capital, its jazz, and its styles 
from New York, but it cannot change its 
soil or its climate. I doubt whether even 
boosting Chambers of Commerce or the 
industrialization of old agricultural regions 
will ever make the South a copy of the 
North. At least, let us hope not. The 
historian who attempts to get the whole 
American scene on his canvas will have to 
be also poet, philosopher, and geographer. 
And he cannot afford to overlook our recent 
regional novels. 

LAMBERT A, SHEARS. 

New Milford, Conn. 


MR. STEWART REPLIES 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In reply to Mr. Edward J. O’Brien’s com- 
munication which appeared in The Saturday 
Review for June 8, allow me to say that the 
file of The Boston Museum in the collection 
of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester indicates conclusively that the 
issue in which “Ethan Brand” was published 
was correctly dated January 5, 1850. 

In his statement to the effect that Haw- 
thorne could not have written the descrip- 
tion of Mount Graylock in 1849 since he 
did not go to the Berkshires until the spring 
of 1850, Mr. O’Brien has overlooked the 
facts that Hawthorne spent the summer of 
1838 in North Adams and neighboring vil- 
lages and that in writing “Ethan Brand” he 
drew many details of background, incident, 
and character from the copious journal 
which he had kept eleven years earlier. 

RANDALL STEWART. 

Yale University. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien in his letter pub- 
lished in the June 8th Saturday Review as- 
sumes that Hawthorne did not go to the 
Berkshires before 1850. An examination of 
Hawthorne’s “American Note-Books” proves 
that Hawthorne saw Graylock on July 26, 
1838. He stayed in the Berkshires until 
September 11 of that year. Professor Bliss 
Perry has written an interesting essay on 
Hawthorne’s summer in North Adams, 

SAMUEL E, ALLEN. 

Williams College. 


Is Life Worth Living? 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Your editorial, “In a Hard Age,” pub- 
lished in the issue of June 22, inspires me 
to approve response. It reminds me that 
Samuel Butler said in his “Notebook” that 
the question, “Is life worth living?” is a 
proper one for an embryo but not for a 
man. If a man should answer negatively 
(as I believe Butler infers he is like to do), 
it is too late for anything except suicide, 
which is, to say the least, taking a rather 
unfair advantage of the rest of the world. 
To the detached observer (or I had better 
say the semi-detached observer, for of 
course no one can be wholly aloof from 
existence) life is apt to seem a futile, tragic 
business, and since we are living, whether 
we would or no, that is a pity. .We are 
properly employed in seeking real values, 
and our best means of finding them is to 
participate in the human contest. For we 
cannot know the pleasure of accomplish- 
ment unless we have struggled, and the fine 
flavor of rest is reserved for the fruitfully 
weary. Only the stars have right to de- 
tachment. FREDERICK THAYER, JR. 

Oakland, Md. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


the room strangled and jewelless, At num- 
ber 56 Melchiorgasse lived Frau Greifer 
whose avocation was dressmaking, but whose 
vocation was a more sinister trade and 
much older one. She becomes thoroughly 


populous tale drawing its personnel from 
both high and low circles in Vienna. The 
vice is laid on with a rather heavy hand 
and the chaste young lady who succeeds in 
securing large sums of money from her 





Education night. A few minutes later a beautiful entangled in the story through her wiles in evening visits to a house of prostitution 
Macnetism and Exectriciry. By Morris woman flashing with jewels also entered procuring young girls to adorn her evening without giving in return “even so much as 
Meister. Scribners. $1. number 58 and also hurried into the same exhibitions. And the young girls are con- a kiss” is somewhat of a strain upon the 
™~ yey or America, By Quinn room. Later the man left, and once outside _— siderably mixed in with the mystery and imagination. But “Viennese Love” is like 
a a ipa the house quickly removed his pince-nez and several love plots that run along with it. that, to be taken or left alone. 
° P beard. Still later the woman was found in So “Viennese Love” becomes a fairly (Continued on next page) 


Boylan, Constance W. Fuller, and Albert S. 
Taylor. Scribners. 2 vols. 60 cents each. 
Tue Evementary Scuoor Liprary. By Wil- 

liam A. King. Scribners. $2. 
Deutscuxunpe. By Carl A. Krause. Scribners. 

88 cents. 

Fiction 
DARK DUEL. By MarcueriTE STEEN. 

Stokes. 1929. $2.50. 

The jacket of “Dark Duel” is ill-advised 
in inviting comparison with “The Constant 
Nymph.” Both novels treat of erratic, 
artistic households and there the likeness 


ends, “Dark Duel” has its merits, but they . 


are not those of “The Constant Nymph.” 
This dark duel is fought between two 
women for the love of a man introduced 
into the family by the son of one of them 
and the father of the other. This is what 
gives the book its individual slant: the 
women are grandmother and granddaughter. 
The rivalry is suprisingly convincing. The 
grandmother is a retired actress who had, 
in an earlier day, swept England in general 
and men in particular quite off their feet 
with her elusive charm. This charm still 
clings, touching her with mystery and mak- 
ing credible her attraction for a man in his 
twenties. 

The granddaughter is a young artist 
who realizes, as the older woman does not, 
that there is a duel between them. Her 
young frustration in the presence of her 
grandmother’s unconscious and sophisticated 
charm, her desire to play the game fairly, and 
her innate sense of her love-right at what- 
ever subterfuge, are given with a very nice 
balance between the implied and the ex- 
pressed. Both the women have the com- 
plexity of and are at times as inexplicable 
as, real people. They make themselves felt 
and create interest as to their motives. The 
men in the book are, for the most part, 
rather deliberately- odd but are nevertheless 
interesting. 

The story of “Dark Duel” is extremely 
brittle and cracks ominously as it moves 
along. Miss Steen puts her heroine through 
the stage-old situation of “offering” herself 
to a man for the reader’s amusement and 
then, quite seriousiy, lets her go through 
equally threadbare experiences as if such 
things had never happened in novels before. 
The book is extremely uneven, If it were 
as good throughout as it is at its best it 
would be a remarkable novel, but in the 
moment of crisis the author is too prone to 
resort to the sensational or the stereotyped. 
THE IMPERFECT LOVER. By ROBERT 

Gore Brown. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. 

$2.50. 

Robert Gore Brown has had the courage 
to attack the well known triangle in one 
of its best known forms: a husband and 
wife of social position and the other women 
recruited from the shop-girl class. But 
where Mr. Brown has shown his individual 
ability is the scrupulous manner in which he 
attempts to give every member of his trio a 
perfectly fair deal. There is no villain in 
the piece. 

Jim and Clemency Warlock are happily 
married. Jim is conscious of no lack in 
Clemency and does not even feel that she 
fails to understand him. And yet he can- 
not get the thought of the youngness and 
freshness of Doris Lea out of his mind. 
Circumstances draw him towards her with 
decided help from Doris herself. Desiring 
not to have an affair, not to be untrue to 
Clemency, not to be unfair to Doris, Jim 
yet drifts into all these things while 
Clemency is away. Eventually the wife 
returns home and the husband returns to 
the wife. The other woman, girl really, 
has nothing to return to—hers is the tragedy. 

That is the frame work of the story and 
means very little since it is the filling in of 
the frame that counts. And this filling 
proves almost superficial. Mr. Brown has 
not gone deep enough into his characters 
psychologically. They all do what they 
might reasonably be supposed to do but they 
remain surface creatures. They seem to 
have no life aside from their activities. This 
fact and the introduction of several amusing 
minor characters give a lightness to the 
book pleasing enough in itself but slightly 
misfit with them. 

VIENNESE LOVE. By Huco BETTAUER. 





An Epigram From ‘Seem Chapter of 
“THE MANSIONS OF PHILOSOPHY” 


1 THE LURE OF PHILOSOPHY 
CPhilosophy,”’ said the medieval scholastics, ‘is the chambermaid 
of theology.’’) 
it WHAT IS TRUTH? 
("Perhaps truth is only the common denominator of our delusions, 
and certainty is an error in which all men agree."*) 
lll MATTER, LIFE AND MIND 
“*We do not doubt that some things are better done by instinct than 
y thought; perhaps it is wiser, in the presence. of Cleopatra, to 
thirst like Anthony than to think like Caesar.’*) 
1V_ IS MAN A MACHINE? 
C‘'If life were not an active and remoulding force, prejudiced in favor 
of development, there never would have been.any evolution."”) 


V OUR CHANGING MORALS 
C“‘It.is a delicate question whether our young people find more pleasure 
in their strutting sins than their elders find in denouncing them."’) 
VI_ MORALITY AND IMMORALITY 
(‘Every vice was once a virtue.*’) 
vil LOVE 
Cle is from our great mother Nature, doubtless, that we inherit 
our resourceful stupidity.’") 
VIIl_ MEN AND WOMEN 
(“Woman triumphs by repetition, like an advertisement. If she 
repeats, it is because she cannot strike.’’) 
IX THE MODERN WOMAN 
(“Women have acquired souls and votes at the very time when men 
seem to have lost the one and forgotten the other.’*) 


X THE BREAKDOWN OF MARRIAGE 
(‘Marriage will be cast into newer and looser forms."") 
XI ABOUT CHILDREN: A CONFESSION 
(‘Nature inoculates us with egotism that we may consent to live, 
who could bear to see himself in the light of eternity?’’) 
XI THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHARACTER 
€‘‘Nothing is the most useful thing in the world: it is often a good 
thing to do, and always a good thing to say."*) 
XIIL WHAT IS BEAUTY ? 
C*Love is the mother of beauty, not its child.’") 
XIV THE MEANING OF HISTORY 
(‘‘An ideal is a material need phraseologically disguised as a moral 
inspiration,"") 
XV_ IS PROGRESS A DELUSION? 
C'We think there is more violence in the world than before, but 1n 
truth there are only more newspapers."”) 
XVI THE DESTINY OF CIVILIZATION 
C‘Wealth alone does not make a nation great, 1t can give us a rotung 
Rome as well as a creative Greece."") 
XVII IN PRAISE OF FREEDOM 
(‘A gentleman will have no morals but his own."") 
XVIII IS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 
C‘Democracy is government by those who do not know."’) 
XIX ARISTOCRACY 
(‘The people prefer an aristocracy. With one fine exception, the in- 
dividual most popular in the American press of our day was an Eng- 
lish Prince; and the most popular woman was a Balkan Queen.) 
XX IS SOCIALISM DEAD?" 
C''lt is difficult for a country co be radical when every class in it is 
prosperous except the farmers,””) 
XX1 HOW WE MADE UTOPIA 
(‘The greatest tragedy that can befall an ideal is 1ts fulfillment.’*) 
XXII THE MAKING OF RELIGION 
C‘The future in America will be like France today: a highly sceptical 
minority, and a highly pious majority."’) 
XXII1 FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST 
C‘‘As long as there is poverty there will be gods.’") 
XXIV GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
(‘The moral development of man has outrun his conception of 
God. . . It was Christ who killed Jehovah.’") 
XXV_ ON LIFE AND DEATH 
CNature solaces our slavery and attaches to our greatest sacrifice 
our greatest happiness."”) 
XXVI_ IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 
(‘Pessimism is the obverse of romanticism, the morning after 
imagination."") 
XXVII THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 
(‘Let the children play, let the young men'love. When childhood 1s 
tired and youth is sad, we shall hold out our arms to them and bid 
them come and sit with us at the feet of Plato in the City of God."’) 


The million readers of his Story of Philosophy will —— 
from these excerpts and contents another great “‘adven- 
ture of the mind” in the author's own philosophy of life. 


The MA 


(GAYETY 


WISER THAN 


( WISDOM” 


s BRIGHTENS ITS 
‘ PROFOUNDEST 
pues... .... 


"You have waved your magic wand 
and have again achieved a miracle. 
The task you set yourself in The 
Mansions of Philosophy was much more 
difficult than the one you set yourself 
in The Story of Philosophy . . . but you 
have brought off a great and memor- 
able triumph.” 
—A Letter to Will Durant from 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
“The Mansions of Philosophy is a work 
of extraordinary interest, and it is 
incessantly illuminated with phrases 
of noble beauty." 
—RUPERT HUGHES 
‘Here are ideas unnumbered, set in 
crystal-pure language. Durant, though 
his eal ina be in the rafters, always 
has his feet on the floor . . . If you are 
at all inclined toward brain-time 
browsing you must go through this 
book.” 


ok. 
—FRANK ASTON, Cincinnats Post 
“To review this volume the formula 
is simple, for there is but one thing to 

say: ‘Everybody read it!’ "’ 
—TREADWELL CLEVELAND, 
Brooklyn Standard Union 


“Your genius amazes me. Its fecundity, 
its virility. I think you are: unique 
amongst America's creative minds. I 
am enjoying The Mansions of Philosophy 
immensely. It is an intellectual am- 
brosia . . Please accept a poet's 
homage across Space!"’ 
—A Letter to Will Durant from 
BLANCHE S$. WAGSTAFF 







WILL DURANT who 
has already made*‘phil- 
osophy live and dance 
and sine” for morethan 
ong million American 


réaders” .. 
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The general format of THE MANSIONS OF 
PHILOSOPHY is similar to that of THE 
STORY OF PHILOSOPHY, but contains 
‘ approximately 125 more pages. At all book- 
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stores, $5.00. 
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Macaulay. 1929. $2. 

Queer happenings in the Melchiorgasse! 
At number 58 shortly after dark a man 
wearing pince-nez and pointed beard entered 
and went directly to a room he had ar- 
ranged to occupy until ten o’clock that 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


VISITORS TO HUGO. By ALIcE GRANT 
RosMAN. Minton, Balch. 1929. $2. 
This is one of those very gay stories of 

invalidism. The twenty-one year old hero 
is confined to his bed, supposedly, for life, 
and he has his dark hours when alone, but 
with his many visitors he is endlessly witty 
and scornful of emotion, and as these visitors 
play up to him there is a constant stream of 
bright dialogue flowing over the made-to- 
order pathos of the novel. The invalid 
wins a charming young girl and then 
springs back into a happy, healthy, and 
active life. His remarkable cure is brought 
about through shock at the return of his 
father whom he had believed permanently 
alienated. The book is obviously intended 
for a dull hour and is really better written 
than its subject deserves. 


THE MERRY HEART. By FRANK SwWIN- 
NERTON. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $2.50. 
That this book, first of Frank Swin- 

nerton’s some fourteen or fifteen novels, 

should have waited until 1929 for publica- 
tion in this country, is significant. It makes 
one wonder at the reasons underlying the 
choice of novels among publishers, for cer- 
tainly “The Merry Heart” cannot stand on 
its own values, nor can it be any too steady 
leaning against the bulkier weight of its 
brothers, the “Nocturnes” and the “Septem- 


bers” of a mature and trained artist. On 
the contrary it cheapens the sum total of 
Mr. Swinnerton’s worthy output. 

The story starts out brightly enough. For 
at least fourteen pages the patter is light- 
footed and gay. But that is all. From 
chapter three it begins to sink slowly into 
the quagmire of involved story. There is 
no plausibility from then on, no surprise, 
no suspense, no truthful characterization. 
Only a diagram would do justice to the in- 
tricacies of a plot where the hero hears by 
merest chance plans involving most of the 
characters as yet unknown to one another,— 
where the villain rapes a worthy young 
waitress, marries the hero’s sister, and keeps 
the heroine out of her inheritance. All 
paths meet when such a one plots. 

“The Merry Hearts contribution is to 
the young writer, The book affords him 
excellent study. He should go through it 
with a pencil, cutting out inopportune 
dialogue, and the repetition of plot which 
stretches a two hundred page novel into 
three hundred and thirty-four pages. He 
should observe what shifting the point of 
view twice in a paragraph does to the 
reader’s equilibrium, and what disaster fol- 
lows upon a change in “tone.”. . . So com- 
pletely does this novel change in manner of 
telling after the first two or three chapters, 
that it ends up neither “gentle” as it pur- 
ports to be, with implication of whimsy, 
nor “a melodrama” which it is far too 
dull to accomplish. . . . As an exercise he 
should be asked to eliminate coincidence and 
see what happens to the plot. 








Just Published 


““A Fine, Timely Book”’ by the 
author of Your Money’s Worth 
























MACHINES 


By STUART CHASE 


“It was high time for this book to be written 
++.a8 penetrating and as moving a piece of 
what is called, for want of a more descriptive 
name, ‘non-fiction’, as this writer has seen in 
many a day... Mr. Chase is far more the scien- 
tist than he has ever been before—to this re- 
viewer, an immense gain in his stature as a 
writer; and yet in his new objectiveness he has 
lost none of the refreshing color and vigor of 
his style. This book is neither an attack nora 
defense. It is a brilliant analysis of cause and 
effect...The last two-thirds of the book...are 
genuinely exciting.” — EVANS CLARK in the 
New York Times. $2.50 
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Best-setter Everywhere 


A PREFACE 
TO MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


“Brilliant, stimulating, interesting. It is a challenging book 
throughout and this ‘is, of course, one of its chief values. 
We need our morals challenged and overhauled at every 


point, and Mr. Lippmann has made a great beginning.” — 
$2.5 


Albert Edward Wiggam 


2.50 


THE USEFUL ART 
OF ECONOMICS 


By George Soule 


Economics is transformed by Mr. Soule from a dismal science 
to an interesting tour through our national factory. $2.00 


ANDREW 
JOHNSON 


By Lloyd P. Stryker 


‘(This reviewer) is ready to 
award it the Pulitzer biog- 
raphy prize for 1929 without 
reading any of the rest.”— 
Chicugo Post $6.0 


° 


THE MACMILLAN CO. _-:- 





VICTIM 
and VICTOR 


By John R. Oliver 


This novel was unanimously 
picked by the Pulitzer Novel 
fers as “the best of the year’s 
offerings”. $2.50 


NEW YORK 
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‘The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY #} 





Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins and Gilbert M. Troxell 3 








Popular “Collectors’ Items” 


UNITED STATES SILVER CERTIFI- 
CATES. Steel engraved _ illustrations. 
All rag paper. Each copy numbered and 
signed. Washington, Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, 1929 (as of 1928). 
According to edition, $1, $2, $5, $10, 
and $20. 


HE new issues in the Government all- 

paper series have already created a great 
deal of excitement and interest. Probably 
no other issues of the year will have any- 
where near so wide a distribution as “Silver 
Certificates.” This universal interest in the 
new publications deserves a word from the 
reviewer. 

It must first be observed that while col- 
lectors will fight desperately for possession 
of these numbered copies, no increase in 
value can be looked for, nor is it likely that 
they will appear in auction sales—though 
they will doubtless be bartered for other 
publications, Their value, alas, is entirely 
intrinsic. 

Those who have read “News from No- 
where” will remember the curiosity, then 
the mild contempt, of the natives of that 
land for the bad design of the English coins 
which the newcomer displayed. ‘They told 
him that they had coins in their museum, 
but they were beautiful coins of Greece, and 
that his were unlovely. Some such curiosity, 
followed by an almost equal contempt, has 
greeted the new silver certificates. A worse 
hodge-podge of design it has rarely been 
my privilege to see. The fact is that the 
gentlemen in charge of design in the Bu- 
reau appear to know nothing about design 
and the shapes of letters, nor, I suspect, 
much about protecting the currency from 
counterfeiting. I think it may be asserted 
that so complicated a design as that on these 
new certificates is less a protection to the 
average user than a far simpler design 
would be. For while photography will im- 
itate every detail, almost, of these infinitely 
detailed bills, even stage money looks some- 
thing like them. Contrast them with the 
beautiful clarity and simplicity of the Bank 
of England five-pound note—although the 
five-pound note is terribly ungainly in size. 

Yet even the complexity could. be for- 
given if only some sense of order and de- 
sign had been employed. Take the backs of 
the certificates. There isn’t a comely letter, 
figure, contour, or area in any of them. 
Everything is just as ugly as it is possible 
to make it. The word “ONE” would do 
credit to a poor lithographic “artist” of the 
*seventies. The figures are debased copies 
of forms long ago relegated to oblivion in 
job printing-offices. The cartouches look 
like cheap lithographic “stock” share certifi- 
cates. The only possible relief is in the 
hard, mechanical rhythm of the engine en- 
graving. 

On the faces of the certificates, Muddle 
has the upper hand, On the $5 and $10 
certificates the seal is over-printed on the 
letters FIVE and TEN, making for con- 
fusion. The framing cartouches would do 
credit to Early Pullman decoration. The 
portraits and buildings are merely ordinary, 
conforming to a tradition inherited from 
an earlier and hopeless day. 

One could forgive—and understand—a 
new issue on aluminum or thin steel sheets 
—that would be in the temper of our in- 
dustrialism, but there is such a thing as an 
art of design, though one would never guess 
it from these latest products of professional 
engravers. There is a vast deal of effort at 
Washington looking to the creation and 
preservation of beauty: Arlington, the Cap- 
itol, the White House, the Lagoon, the 
Freer Gallery, all attest the increasing re- 
spect which we pay to comeliness and 
beauty. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing goes dourly on its way denying all 
beauty, all fitness, all loveliness. 

The paper of the new issues is impeccable, 
the printing is beyond reproach, the size is 
happy. Lucky it is for the collector of 
these cherished items that they do have an 
intrinsic value. R. 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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HIGH SPOTS OF AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE. By MERLE JoHNsON. New 
York: Bennett Book Studios, 1929. 

[® his preface, Mr. Johnson explains the 

selection of “high spots” that he has seen 

fit to include in his present bibliography in 
these words: “In part it is the classified ver- 
dict of the reading public over the years; 
in part it is the recommendations of per- 
sons presumed to qualify as experts in liter- 
ature; in a small measure it is my own 
preference. Where the author is of special 
importance, or has diversified styles, more 
than one title is given. . . . Finality is far 
from my mind in this collection; it is a 
foundation, not a finished structure. Liter- 
ature is a thing of life, growth, not of set- 
tled forms. The collection caters to no 
school of literary prejudice. It is as if I 
had the job of going over countless manu- 
scripts in a literary competition. . . . The 
judges in this case are the men and women 
of the future whose names we do not know, 
and whose faces we shall not see. But the 
fascination of minor prophecy moves me, 
though I know not whether the years call 
me false or true.” With such a hopeful be- 
ginning, it is not unnatural to look forward 
to a dignified, careful piece of work, dis- 
tinguished by accuracy and fulness of de- 
scription from the customary check-list, and 
authoritative enough to add materially to 
the study of American bibliography. It is 
perhaps Mr. Johnson’s most serious fault 
that he has disappointed all these expecta- 
tions. 

“A practical bibliography and brief liter- 
ary estimate of outstanding American 
books,” the title-page announces. The work 
itself is divided into three sections: the first 
lists the “high spots”; the second, titles 
whose permanence seems debatable; the third 
is confined to “Notes and Comments.” In 
all these arbitrary groups, Mr. Johnson is 
entirely within his rights as an author—if 
he feels that he wishes to comment on Dr. 
Rosenbach’s opinions, or to quote Mr. Harry 
Hansen’s review of Maxwell Bodenheim’s 
“Georgie May,” it is his affair; it may, in 
his estimation, add to the practical quality 
of the book as a whole. And again, if he 
feels that the “classified verdict of the read- 
ing public” exalts Will Carlton, Clement C. 
Moore, and Alan Seeger, each with his 
single poem, into the first class, while poor 
Edwin Arlington Robinson is deposited 
merely among the “debatable,” and William 
Vaughan Moody is omitted entirely, it is 
an evidence of his réle of minor prophet; it 
is only startling that Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
failed to appear somewhere. But as Mr. 
Johnson has set out to give collectors cer- 
tain definite information about American 
first editions—in the words of his publisher, 
“to stimulate the buying of American first 
editions by putting into the hands of inter- 
ested people a safe and sound guide-book, 
which will make it possible for them to buy 
certain standard, and modern, items with 
the assurance that their books are correct 
first editions, which should normally increase 
in value”—it is primarily upon the accom- 
plishment of this labor that he must be 
judged. 

To his mind, it is evident that all practical 
purposes are served by transcribing title- 
pages accurately, and occasionally giving 
misprints where any occur in the text—there 
is no attempt to describe bindings, even 
when he remarks that he has found three 
variations; there is nothing about pagina- 
tion, except in the collation of Irving’s 
“Sketch Book”; there is no solution offered 
to the problems he is at some pains to men- 
tion. As an example of his method, take 
his description of William McFee’s “Casuals 
of the Sea”—the title-page of the London 
edition is transcribed, followed by a note 
stating that the first American edition was 
printed in England with the Doubleday, 
Page imprint. Unfortunately, Mr. McFee’s 
present publishers printed on the back wrap- 
per of his latest novel, “Pilgrims of Adver- 
sity,” a rather careful bibliography of his 
work, from which it is possible to discover 
that the first and second English editions, 
brought out in the same year, are to be dis- 
tinguished by the presence or absence of the 
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dedication on the verso of the title-page, 
and by the fact that the imprint of Double- 
day, Page occurs in place of this dedication 
in the second edition. A full collation in 
Mr. Johnson’s book would easily have made 
this clear, and would perhaps have been of 
more “practical” use than his abbreviations. 
The collector of “Leaves of Grass” may also 
feel a certain sense of bewilderment when 
he encounters this descriptive note: “The 
printing of ‘Leaves of Grass’ was by no 
great publishing house with methods, rec- 
ords, etc. Copies were distributed a few at 
a time, some with paper wrappers, some 
bound in cloth. Of the cloth copies, some 
have certain gilt lines and others do not. It 
is surmised only that the absence of the gilt 
meant a saving in cost of those bound up 
later. Still other copies have advertisements 
claimed to make them later issues. Care 
must be taken to observe if these advertise- 
ments have been removed in copies purport- 
ing to be first.’ Apparently, almost any- 
thing will do. It seems increasingly difficult 
to convince bibliographers that a book like 
Mr. Michael Sadleir’s “Trollope,” in which 
nothing is omitted, is of infinitely more 
value and assistance to everyone, simply be- 
cause of its completeness, than a volume de- 
pendent for its usefulness upon the com- 
piler’s sense of the relative importance of 
details. 


There remain the “brief literary esti- 
mates” spoken of on the title-page. Lack- 
ing in dignity, turgid in expression, they 
form as a group the most unfortunate part 
of the book. It is impossible to take se- 
riously such comments as “Famous Juveniles 
of our Victorian Age, before flappers 
learned to flap” (‘Little Women”) ; 
“Loathed by all the now grown men whose 
mothers, influenced by the book, clothed 
them in plush suits and wide, white collars 
—but still has a heart-compelling interest in 
the fortunes of the ‘Little Lord’” (“Little 
Lord Fauntleroy”) ; “How come, then, the 
April ads. in some copies, March ads. seen 
in one copy, and other ads., ranging to Oc- 
tober? Did the publishers run out of ads. 
of the current month and put in earlier ones 
from stock, or vice versa?” (“Walden.”) 
Critical bibliography presented in such col- 
loquial terms will succeed rather in discour- 
aging the collecting of American writers 
than in creating a new demand—it is a pity 
Mr. Johnson could not have made his book 
more equal to the unusually agreeable form 
in which it has been published. G. M. T. 


Auction Sales Calendar 
Sotheby & Company. July 29th. The 
Louterell Psalter and the Bedford Horae, 
from the Library at Lulworth Castle, Dor- 
set, the property of the Weld family, and 


nine illuminated manuscripts, the property 
of Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O. 
(deceased), This catalogue is an unusually 
fine piece of work, a superb example of the 
care and scholarship that is invariably char- 
acteristic of the Sotheby lists. The Louterell 
Psalter is a decorated illuminated manuscript 
on vellum, consisting of 309 leaves with 14 
lines to a page, executed in East Anglia 
about 1340 for Sir Geoffrey Louterell; for 
many years it has been on exhibition at the 
British Museum, and its remarkable illus- 
trations have been used in various books on 
English medieval life. The Bedford Psalter 
and Hours were executed for John of Lan- 
caster, Duke of Bedford (the brother of 
Henry V), between 1414 and 1435; the 
volume is made up of 238 leaves with 18 
lines to a page, and is bound in an early 
seventeenth-century binding. The Holford 
manuscripts include: a French manuscript of 
about 1540 of Saint Paul’s Epistles; a 
Florentine manuscript of Petrarch’s “Tri- 
omphi,” about 1490; and a French “Horae 
B. V. M. ad usum Romanum cum Calen- 
dario,” about 1420, with twenty-one minia- 
tures, G. M. T. 





HE sale at Sotheby’s June 3-7 inclusive 
emphasized again the extraordinary rise 
in book-prices that has been characteristic of 
the present season. A copy of Dickens’s 


“Tale of Two Cities,’ 1859, inscribed 
“Charles Dickens, To George Eliot with 
high admiration and regard, December 
1859,” brought £1,180 ($5,747), while a 
copy of “The Uncommercial Traveller,” 
1861, presented by the author to Dudley 
Costello, with an autograph letter of trans- 
mission, sold for £660, The third edition 
of “Oliver Twist,” 1843, inscribed on the 
title-page of the first volume, “W. C. Mac- 
ready from his affectionate friend Charles 
Dickens, Christmas 1841,” brought £430. 
Dickens novels in the original parts were: 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” 1838-39, first issue, 
£33; “Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 1840- 
41, £36; “David Copperfield,” 1849-50, 
£70; and “Bleak House,” 1852-53, £29. 
DeQuincey’s “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” 1822, first edition, in orig- 
inal boards, presented by the author to Peter 
DeWint, the artist, sold for £1,100, and an 
ordinary copy of the same book, rebound, 
sold for £82. 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AUTOGRAPHS 





COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 








DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, SEMI- 
Annual 20% Cash-Discount Sale offers 
collectors, librarians and booklovers in 
general the finest opportunity to acquire 
desirable books at bargain prices. This 
20% discount applies to our entire large 
and choice stock of new, old and rare books. 
All new books advertised in this paper sent 
anywhere less 20%, plus postage, on orders 
accompanied by remittance. Visit our at- 
tractive shop, or write for free catalogues, 
following few items, picked at random, 
have the discount already deducted on 
orders accompanied by remittance. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Americana Eso- 
terica, Sophisticated Stories by well-known 
American authors, Introduction by Carl 
Van Doren, Decorations by Rockwell Kent, 
quarto, limited edition (published at $12.00) 
$3.00. Frazer, Golden Bough, twelve vol- 
umes, $38.00. Degas, by Meier-Graefe, 
with 100 full-page plates, limited edition, 
$10.00. Kempis, Imitation of Christ, beau- 
tifully printed in two colors, limited edition, 
large octavo, $3.20. Conrad and Ford, The 
Nature of a Crime, first edition, $1.60. 
George Bernard Shaw first edition, (“Dra- 
matic Criticism” first printed in a selec- 
tion from the writings of H. W. Massing- 
ham) octavo, $2.00. Thousands of other 
bargains. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 
66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New 
York. Open until 10 p. m. Visit our annex 
(around the corner, 8 West 13th Street, 
open until 6 p. m.) Thousands of good 
books from 10 cents to $1.00. 





20% DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S 
Thirtieth Semiannual Cash Discount Sale. 
Catalogue of thousand bargains free. Fol- 
lowing items listed with 20% discount 
already deducted. These prices only when 
remittance accompanies order. Clement 
Wood’s Outline of Man’s Knowledge (pub- 
lished $5.) special $1.60. Nicolson’s Sainted 
Courtesan, fullpage illustrations, $2.40. 
Lucian’s Mimes of Courtesans, fullpage 
illustrations, $7.20. Pierre Louys’ Aphrodite, 
unexpurgated translation, privately printed, 
284 pages, $2.40. Petronius’ Satyricon, 
Wilde’s unexpurgated translation, —- 
printed, 236 pages, $2.00. Kingston’s Mar- 
riage Market, illustrated, 256 pages, $1.40. 


Forel’s Suggestion and Hypnotism, 323 
pages, $1.40. Wright’s Vampires and 
Vampirism, $1.00. Besterman’s Crystal 


Gazing, $1.00. Kozminsky’s Zodiacal Sym- 
bology, 80 cents. Dubor’s Mysteries of 
Hypnosis, 80 cents. Ossian’s Poems, 416 
pages, $2.00. Lyra Celtica (Anthology of 
Celtic Poetry) 450 pages, $2.00. Brewer's 
Art of Versification (with rhyming dic- 
tionary) $2.00. Catalogues free. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 





NEW CATALOGUE of special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th st., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 








BOOK BINDING 


FIRST EDITIONS 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF 
modern First Editions, Old and Rare Pri- 
vate Press Books. Ready shortly. The 
Holliday Bookshop, 49 East 49th Street, 
New York. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 





FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 





GENERAL 





EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 





BOOK PLATES 





COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 





BOOKS BOUGHT 





WE WILL BUY YOUR BOOKS. WE 
especially want modern books on Art— 
Literature—Philosophy. We are prepared 
to buy entire libraries or miscellaneous 
books in any quantity, and pay cash. Call, 
phone or write us at our new store, 265 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 
Nevins 6920. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
25 years of Book Buying Experience. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interest. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 








O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 





LITERARY SERVICES 





ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 
practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. We carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 





THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, issues cata- 
logues of modern first editions and monthly 
announcements of interest to collectors. A 
new catalogue listing Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Huxley, and Barrie first editions will be 
sent on request. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 





SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702, Hollywood, Calif. 





STORY IDEAS WANTED for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklets gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING, MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Pauline Resnikoff, 1400 
Broadway (38th Street), New York. Wis- 
consin 1777. 








EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection at 
detail. Personal service; no assistants. 
50-75c per 1,000 words. E. S. Pratt, 1531 
Edith St., Berkeley, Calif. 





NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS on the quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














PRIVATE PRESSES 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A catalog of 
the publications of the English, Continental 
and American presses for which we are 
American distributors will be sent upon 
request. WALTER V. McKEE, Inc., 56 
W. 45th Street, New York. 








GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, offer Kelmscott 
Chaucer, Doves Press Bible, Ashendene 
Press Faerie Queene and Minor Poems. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


10% OFF, LIMITED TIME. BOOKS OF 
typographical interest. List. A. Leland 
Ziglatzki, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 














*‘ ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 


page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRYant 0896. 
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from Tue InnER Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 57th Street . New York 
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This message sill be decoded tn nert 
week's issue of the Inner Sanctum. 


Avda Of the last nine books published 


by the Inner Sanctum, five have become 
best-sellers 


Wolf Solent 

The Mansions of Philosophy 
Believe It or Not 

Cross Word Puzzle Book, Series 12 
The Cradle of the Deep 


N0.N0.0 This discovery was made many 


weeks ago by one of the wizards in the 
statistical department, and your corre- 
spondents feel like martyrs for not having 
mentioned it earlier . . . and for their 
restraint in not swelling the total by such 
books as The Art of Thinking, published 
last November anc.still a best-seller . . . 











J 2008 copies in this morning’s 
mail alone, to be exact ... 


Bvad But at the moment The Inner 


Sanctum is in an autumnal mood, revel- 
ling in the first proofs of the Fali Cata- 
ue. 


Bdyd Peter the Great strides his 


mammoth strides . . . a psychologist 
measures man’s ascent to the realms of 
joy . . . Dixie Dugan still shakes a mean 
scanty, this time with sound ... the 
melancholy grandeur of Vienna comes 
back in the little novels of ARTHUR 
Scunitzter. . . . An” author breaks 
through the frosted glass door of big 
business to record the saga of a private 
secretary. ... Twenty titans of the 
modern world go into a huddle on the 
drift of civilization... . 


This is a brief scenario of a 
catalogue-writer’s Roman Holiday. Fur- 
ther details available from 

EssAnDEss 











A 
New 
Summer 


Mystery 


SLEEPING 
DOGS 


by Carolyn Wells 


Kenneth Carlisle, motion picture ac- 
tor turned detective, makes amazing 
deductions from the absence of clues! 


Other CRIME CLUB Books 
$2. Each 


PERIL, by Lloyd Osbourne; THE FACE “ih 
IN THE NIGHT, by Edgar Wallace; aA 
THE DOCTOR WHO HELD HANDS 














[F you like to have 
your bookseller con- 
sider you a discriminat- 
ing buyer and appreci- 
ative of his best ser- 
vices you will find him 
interested to know 
that you read the re- 
views and advertise- 
ments in 

The Saturday Review 


of Literatuae 























WE are certainly fraying out the end 

of our tether. We spent the last two 
Saturdays at Montauk and Amagansett and 
could hardly be persuaded to return to the 
great pity—we mean the great city. When 
you read this—that is, if you read it on Sat- 
urday—we shall be taking the Century to 
Chicago, thence to San Francisco. We shall 
then completely have frayed out our tether 
and it will part with a bang. . . . 

Then will it matter to us about the Re- 
marqueable sale of “All Quiet,” seven hun- 
dred thousand German, one hundred eighty- 
five thousand French, one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand American? Add it up for 
yourself and keep the change. . 

We think we shall take with us on the 
train Ellen Glasgow’s “They Stooped to 
Folly,” even though we have sworn we will 
not read a darn book on our vacation. 
Doubleday, Doran, incidentally, have got 
out a nice little booklet containing three 
critical sketches concerning Miss Glasgow, 
one by the late Stuart P. Sherman, one by 
Sara Haardt, and one by Emily Clark... . 

The young lady novelists we most enjoy 
taking out to dinner are Katharine Brush 
and Eleanor Chase. We believe in young 
lady novelists being as pretty as they are. 
It is a great help to the eyes tired out with 
reading. It is restful to look at them. Also 
they can both dance. In fact, they dance 
much better than we do. And they both 
appreciate Jimmy Durante... . 

We rever take them out together. . 

Well, we don’t see why we shouldn’t say 
a word in appreciation of the younger 
novelists? ... 

The Morrow News Notes ask us if we 
are going to California and recommend our 
reading “Adids!” by the Bartletts. But we 
are not going to really Southern California. 
We are going to Saratoga, though the only 
races there are the native races. . . . 

Archibald Henderson has written us from 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. On May 
twentieth, through Mitchell Kennerley, he 
published his scientific but imaginary sym- 
posium in the neo-Socratic manner, “Is Ber- 
nard Shaw a Dramatist?” Recently he re- 
ceived a copy from Mr. Shaw with elab- 
orate annotations — which makes the 
(unique) copy so valuable Mr. Shaw ad- 
vised Mr. Henderson to sell it, to secure “a 
dowry for your daughter.” .. . 

Herr Canby on vacation has—by latest 
advices from the eastern front—been stay- 
ing at a swell castle, Finstergriin, Raming- 
stein, Austria. He went fishing there ac- 
companied by a small boy with a barrel of 
water to hold his catch. He says, “I got 
three, two big ones, and so saved what might 
have been a humiliating situation.” But he 
doesn’t tell us what kind of fish... . 

In the fall Houghton Mifflin are publish- 
ing a definitive collection of all of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s surviving poems, edited by 
Agnes M. C. Latham. The volume will also 
contain an extended introduction and will be 
amply provided with notes. . 

We hear that Norman Douglas blames on 
D. H. Lawrence's “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
his own last book which has had to be pub- 
lished surreptitiously and of which only 
one copy succeeded in reaching the United 
States, done up as a specimengfor a mining 
engineer. .. . 

Robert Lynd, co-author of ‘“Middle- 
town,” declares from New Hampshire that 
he spends the time swimming and canoeing 
and that there is neither paper nor typewriter 
in camp. He has the right idea, he has the 
right idea, heigho, canario, he has the right 
7 ee 

Dodd, Mead have got “War” by Ludwig 
Renn, a translation of the German “Krieg.” 
But, now vacation’s in sight, we got Fun.... 

The Crime Club published the first of this 
month a new Roughhead book, “Malice 
Domestic.” He has been called “a complete 
herald’s college of the élite among criminals 
or crimes.” He collects curios of hor- 
FOF. 510.2 

Lewis Browne, otherwise known as Mr. 
Zzyz, is no longer in the New York Tele- 
phone book. His phone has been discon- 
tinued, and Mr. Zzyzz has emerged vic- 
torious in his place. Mr. Browne is now 


at Santa Monica, at work on his next book, 
a novel for Macmillan... ~* 

George Soule has done a valuable book 
for the same firm, “The Useful Art of 


He contends that economics is 
Once, 


Economics.” 
anything but a “dismal” science. 
years ago,—not that we wish to hurt his 
reputation,—we knew George to write a 


poem occasionally. In fact he wrote sev- 
eral. He then lived with Sénclair Lewis 
down on Vannest Place. Harrison Smith, 
the now eminent publisher, lived in the 
same house. So once did Michael Williams, 
now editor of The Commonweal. That 
house ought to have a coupla tablets on 
it. woe 
The new D. Van Nostrand catalogue is 
called “The World of Fact in Books,” and 
has many an interesting item on such mat- 
ters as modern chemistry, mathematics, the 
new Universe, and “Man and His World,” 
in twelve volumes, edited by Baker Brow- 
nelle... 
Dmitri Merezhkovsky has written a 
modern dramatic biography in “The Life of 
Napoleon,” which Dutton’s will publish in 
August. It is translated by Mrs. Catherine 
Zveingtzon, And in October, from the 
same firm, there is coming another book il- 
lustrated by that John Vassos who did those 
remarkable illustrations for “The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol.” The text is by Ruth Vas- 
sos. Here is modernism interpreted through 
modernistic rhythm both in writing and 
draughtsmanship. .. . 

Annette Broun, of 67 West 44th Street, 
is now completing preliminaries for a read- 
ing guild to be organized this fall. This 
guild will publish monthly, in condensed 
form, thirty-five outstanding articles selected 
from the better current periodicals by a ca- 
pable board of editors. (Subscription price 
to members will be three dollars a year.) 
Each article when condensed will be about 
half its original length. Presented in a 
handy, pocket-size volume, these articles will 
offer a variety of entertainment and infor- 
mation. .. . 

Rae D. Henkle of 425 Fourth Avenue is 
bringing out in October a book by a young 
Spaniard, of an old Castilian family, Félipe 
Alfau. He is living in New York and is to 
have two books published here this fall. His 
“Madrilenos” is quite novel in form, reveal- 
ing a cross-section of Spanish life and 
thought in a manner that should stimulate 
the Northern mind... . 

Napoleon (see above) seems to be popular 
this season, by the way. There is Pierce 
Clark’s “Napoleon Self-Destroyed,” that 
Cape and Smith are bringing out, with an 
introduction by James Harvey Robinson; 
the author being one of the most distin- 
guished psychologists in this country; and 
“Memoirs of Napoleon I Compiled from 
His Own Writings,” by F. M. Kirchesen, 
translated from the German by Frederick 
Collins, B.A., and published by Duffield. ... 

A manifesto issues from Paris, with the 
latest number of transition, saying, among 
other things, “the writer expresses. He does 
not communicate,” “time is a tyranny to be 
abolished,” and “the plain reader be 
damned.” Well, readers can’t help being 
plain, when they are plain; and, as some- 
body-or-other didn’t say, “It seems that all 
the sophomores are not in the colleges.” . . . 

We like better this little masterpiece from 
transition. It fits in with our present mood. 
It’s darn near eight P. M. and we haven’t 
had anything to eat yet or better. So listen: 


FAULA AND FLONA 

By Theo Rutra 
The lilygushes ring and ting the bilbels in the 
ivilley. Lilools sart slingslongdang into the 
clish of sun. The pool dries must. The mor- 
rowlei loors in the meaves. The sardinewungs 
flir flar and meere. A flishflashfling hoohoos 
and haas. (Not the Book-of-the-Month-Club.— 
Ed.) Long shill the mellohoolooloos. (Aw, 
have a heart!—Printer.) The rangomane clanks 
jungling flight. The elegoat mickmecks and 
crools. A rabotick ringrangs the stam. A plu- 
tocrass with throat of steel. (So mad he nearly 
got articulate-—Elevator Man.) Then woor of 
meadowcalif’s rout. The hedgeking gloos. And 

matemaids click fer dartalays. 


Gentlemen, the new literature, and see 
how you like it! And it’s a long, long way 
from Lewiscarroll,—it’s a long way to go! 
As for us, we are off to find one of those 
matemaids and we’re going to click fer a 
coupla dartalays with cracked ice. Also 
cracked ice for the head, George,—cracked 
ice for the head! 

THE PHOENICIAN. 





PARTON 

It is unnecessary to sell good merchan- 

dise at cut prices or with special offers. 

Books are no exception. There is no 

additional charge for the courteous and 

efficient service on Dutton books at all 
book-stores. 


The House of Joy 


by Jo van Ammers Kuller 


“Never before has stage-life been de- 
scribed so cleverly and vividly, so true to 
life . . . with all its moments of delirious 
happiness, of great temptations, of sensu- 
ous vulgarities, of cruel disappointments,” 
writes Henriette Hendrix-Holst, America’s 
noted critic of Dutch literature. This new 
novel by the author of The Rebel Genera- 
tion, is the Dutton Prize Book for ys 


The Man in the Queue 


by Gordon Daviot, author of Kif. 


The Dutton Prize Mystery for July. It is 
more than a mystery story; a novel packed 
with interest and action. $2.00 


Short Poems for 
Short People 


by Alicia Aspinwall 

Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory, famous for 
her “Sonny’s Sayin’s.” If you enjoyed 
When We Were Very Young, ask your 
bookseller to show you Short Poems for 
Short People. Look through it and enjoy 
as much of it as you want—it won't cost 
you a cent. $2.50 


All the Brothers 
Were Valiant 


by Ben Ames Williams 


“Far and away the best thing he has writ- 
ten.”"—Rud Rennie, N. Y. Herald ee 





Letters of Peter Plymley 
by Sydney Smith 


Letters of undying vitality, written in 
vigorous and vituperative English against 
tyranny and oppression. $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INc. 


1 FS CO PS OO ws Oo 
The Washington 
Conference 
and After 


By Yamato ICHIHASHI 
ISARMAMENT and its 
goal of permanent world 
peace stand today in the fore- 
front of international public in- 
terest. Here is the full story of 
the first modern movement to- 
wards peace insurance, told b 
one who was present at all 
sessions of the Washington Con- 
ference, both open and private, 
as secretary and interpreter to 
the late Viscount Kato of the 
Japanese delegation. “He tells 
the story in the most readable 
and entertaining form in which 
it has yet appeared.”—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 
$4.00 


S TA N F OR D 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


C0 83 CO BS Os 


Instead of 


“just any novel”— 


reach for 


DARK 
DUEL 


By Marguerite Steen 


Not since “The Constant 
Nymph” has a story so 
caught the tragi-comedy 
of artist-life. You won't 
forget her—young Lisa, 
brought up in the 
Bohemian menage of 
her actress-grandmother 
(including three ex-hus- 
bands!)—or the problem 
she faces! $2.50 


Buy your books of your bookseller 


F. A. STOKES CO., N. Y. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, 2 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, S. W., London, England. 


C. L. K., Burlington, Vt., asks for a one- 
act play to be given by amateurs to a rural 
audience, 

"THERE is nothing better for a rural 
community than an active and flourish- 
ing dramatic society, and more talent is 
available in rural communities north of 
Boston, especially in comic réles, than some 
urban critics would believe. But such en- 
terprises are handicapped because “little 
theatre plays” are in most cases quite out of 
their scheme of life, and plays that really 
do represent the world of a farmer and his 
family are few indeed. The result is that 
the local Epworth League continues to put 
on “hick dramas” of the period of “After 
Dark,” and put up with them because their 
jokes, though out of date, are still in its 
own language and out of something ap- 
proximating its own experience. When, 
however, one comes upon a good new play 
based upon rural life at the present day in 
any part of the United States, it is a gen- 
uine find and should be proclaimed, A 
group of such one-act plays has lately come 
into print through the energy of Cornell 
University, which conducted a contest with 
the codperation of the N. Y. Department of 
Farms and Markets and various grange fed- 
erations and leagues. I do not know which 
play took the prize, but of the four I have 
read (French), every one would be suitable 
for this inquirer. The most amusing and 
the one showing the most genuine talent for 
play-writing of the four is “Balanced 
Diet,” by Elizabeth Lay Green, the effort— 
fortunately successful—to get a farmer 
whose wife has been taking a Home Nutri- 
tion Course to eat a dinner that does not 
include fried stuff, six starchy foods at one 
meal, and boiled tea. This is a matter on 
which many a farmer’s wife would like 
some light, just as the latest cook-book, 
“Food for Children and How to Cook It,” 
by Flexner and McMeekin (Holt) has a 
chapter on “How to Induce Them to Eat 
It,” whose very title has sold the book to 
many a harassed parent. This play is an 
object lesson in sweet reasonableness applied 
to dietary improvement, so funny and so 
letter-perfect in dialect, atmosphere, and 
human nature, that it is as entertaining as it 
is useful. I know something about farm 
life from the inside; it is no rosy existence; 
but I can assure the cockney that this play 
with its good humor and good intentions is 
quite as true to one side of farm life as 
“Dirt Roads,” “Dust,” or any other gritty 
work of gloom is to that side. “Wedding 
Clothes,” by Grace Kiner, is a touching 
little. sketch of preparing for a daughter’s 
marriage at home and then getting a hurried 
note that she has married and set off at once 
with her husband for his new job. “That 
Upper Forty,” by Herrick and Hudson, 
deals with the difficulty in getting a “sot” 
old man to sell a piece of land to a city 
feller, and “The Old Timers’ Bureau,” by 
J. H. Munson, will get applause from the 
selectmen, for it maintains that with all the 
uplift agencies working to keep young folks 
happy and satisfied, “something’s got to be 
done im-me-di-ate-ly to keep the ol’-timers 
on the farm.” These plays cost thirty cents 
apiece from Samuel French; amateurs only 
may produce them without royalty fee. 


4. D., Jersey City, N. J., asks for a book 
a club may use as guide in arranging a pro- 
gram of social conditions of to-day. 


‘ 
‘@ OCIETY and Its Problems,” by Grove 
Samuel Dow (Crowell), is an intro- 
duction to the study of sociology; its text- 
book arrangement is handy for planning a 
program, and there is plenty of material 
for documenting one, with suggestions for 
further reading at the end of each section. 
It includes problems of population, social 
institutions and the family, of social instincts 
and their control, of pathological conditions, 
such as poverty, immorality, crime and de- 
fectives, and of progress. “The New Mor- 
ality,” by Walter Lippmann (Macmillan), 
goes to the root of the matter, the new 
orientation of thought on what we are 
here for. 


R. W. W., New York, asks for a prac- 
tical book on the psychology of salesman- 


ship 

“H OW to Influence Men,” by Edgar J. 
Swift (Scribner), is a new, revised, 

and enlarged edition of “Business Power 

Through Psychology”; it is more than all 


this inquirer asks, for it examines salesman- 
ship, administration, leadership, personnel, 
and general business efficiency, from the 
standpoint of modern psychology. Other 
books that have been tested in use include 
the large text-book, “Psychology of Sell- 
ing and Advertising,’ by E. K. Strong 
(McGraw); “The Psychology of Persua- 
sion,” by W. Macpherson (Dutton), and 
“Psychology of Salesmanship,” by G. R. 
Eastman (Fenno). 


C. S. O., Indianapolis, Ind., asks for books 
about the Medici, history or fiction. 


HE Medici,” by G. F. Young (Dut- 

ton), traces in two large, illustrated 
volumes of biographies the fortunes of the 
family from its beginnings to its fading-out. 
Yvonne Maguire illuminates for us the ca- 
reers of some important members of the 
family in “Women of the Medici” (Dial) ; 
of these the most famous is the subject of 
one of the best historical biographies yet 
produced in this country, Paul Van Dyke’s 
“Catherine de Médicis” (Scribner). The 
life of “Cosimo I., Duke of Florence” is 
told by Cecily Booth in a massive octavo 
volume imported by Macmillan. “The 
Golden Age of the Medici, 1434-1494” is 
reviewed by S. J. Brinton (Small, May- 
nard), and some “Tragedies of the Me- 
dici,” recounted by J. E. Staley in a book 
of that title published by Brentano. This 
list might lead into “Nicolo Machiavelli the 
Florentine,’ by Giuseppe Prezzolini (Bren- 
tano), and to the magnificent panorama of 
Rachel Annand Taylor’s “Leonardo the 
Florentine” (Houghton Mifflin). Most of 
the novels in which the Medici appear seem 
to be out of print, but why look for light 
from fiction when the facts are so fascinat- 
ing? 


gaw M. AKIN, Macon, Ga., asks 
where their library (the Washington Me- 
morial) can secure a copy of Hume’s “His- 
tory of England” in large print for a person 
with weak eyes. Write to the library if you 
know. F. L. P., Faribault, Minn., says 
when the inquirer in Berea, Ky., asked for 
the best edition of the works of Tennyson 
I should have told him of the edition anno- 
tated by the poet and his son Hallam, 
“which is invaluable; the edition published 
by the London Macmillan is in nine beauti- 
ful volumes, and the American in six. The 
notes take several hundred pages all told, 
and are simply invaluable. I have used that 
word twice; perhaps I should use it once 
more like the character in ‘The Hunting of 
the Snark?” Several readers have given 
me similar advice, because I neglected to put 
into the original reply that the request was 
for a one-volume edition. I lately asked 
for novels about the Berkshires, and M. W. 
F., Detroit, Mich., tells me of “The Man 
Who Found Christmas,” by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, in which a man finds the right girl 
there, and also of Ernest Poole’s “With 
Eastern Eyes” (Macmillan), in which a 
scientist just from the Russian revolution 
observes American family life in a pros- 
perous summer colony there, from an eastern 
viewpoint. If anyone wants a lovely coat 
of arms, F. T. V. Mavzer of Barcelona, 
Spain (where coats of arms come from) 
will no doubt provide him with one. He 
has offered by mail to do so for the Read- 
er’s Guide if I will send him my family 
tree for two generations back, and such de- 
tails as “notable events, pastimes, and special 
talent in wich your forefathers dilighted, 
together with a cheque.” He is most oblig- 
ing: all the details must be written clearly, 
he says, “though those of your forefathers 
are not of the utmost importance in this 
case.” He is quite right they are not; be- 
ing for the most part New England farmers 
they had no pastimes—unless you call snag- 
ging boulders out of the meadow on rainy 
days a way of passing the idle moment. 





In his new novel, “L’Ecole des Femmes? 
(Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise), André 
Gide, says the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement, “fulfils all the conditions of a 
modern masterpiece.” The story depicts the 
progression of a young girl’s feelings from 
hero worship and the happiness of young 
love through a critical awareness to hate 
and aversion. The heroine is a pure 
idealist, with all the intolerance of which 
the idealist is capable, and an inflexibility of 
principle that will yield nothing to com- 
passion. 


“THE CLASSIC OF THE SOLDIER AT THE FRONT” 


ERMANY going wild over it — 
England is too! ‘‘An eye-witness 
has described all that the soldiers 
saw and experienced with a simpli- 
city full of art which will give the 
book permanence and make its ap- 
peal universal.""—Arnold Zweig. 
‘One of the really authentic books 
about the war. Extraordigary.’’— 
Frank Swinnerton. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 




















A Thorndyke Detective Story 
By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 


Author of ‘As a Thiefin the Night,"' 
**The Eye of Osiris,’ etc. 


A young doctor who has 
discovered the body of a 
murdered man finds him- 








self stalked b 
enemy offiendishcunning. 
Finally Dr. Thorndyke, his 
senior associate, attacks 
the problem and the om 
scientific detective 

himself in a battle of wits 
with one of the world’s 
cleverest criminals. *2-°° 


A SILENT 
WITNESS 


DODD, MEAD 













Brearatess with ADORATION” 


\ FTER twenty years of research 
in comparative religion, the 
author of The Story of Religion arises 


from his contemplation — like 
Spinoza — ‘‘drunk with divinity, 
breathless with adoration."’ In 


his scholastic wanderings from the 
ancient tombs of Akhenaten to the 
modern temples of Mary Baker 
Eppy, Dr. Cuarves Francis Potter 
has been guided by his conviction 
that “every great religion is some 
noblesoul'sconflict written large.” 

With the same humanizing and 
clarifying spirit which Wit 
Durant brought to the lives of the 
great thinkers, from Socrates to 
Santayana, Cuarves Francis 
Potter has in The Story of Religion 
search@d with adoring and yet 
critical curiosity for the personali- 
ties hidden beneath the world's 
great faiths, Eastern and Western. 


From him The Inner Sanctum 
learned for the first time that 
Confucius held four things unim- 
portant in religion—prayer, wor- 
ship, immortality and God 
that the Golden Rule was taught 
in seven different religions, in- 
cluding the Jewish, before the 
birth of Christ . . . that Buddha 
was an atheist who became a god! 

Dr. Potter was a Sunday-School 
teacher at fourteen, a licensed 
preacher at seventeen, eleven years 
a Baptist minister, and eleven more 
a Unitarian. He became a famous 
fceman of Fundamentalism as op- 
ponent in debate to Joun Roacu 
Straton, and at the Scopes trial in 
Dayton. His liberal thought and 
ironic viewpoint run like a bright 
thread through his book, The 
Inner Sanctum's latest *‘adventure 
for the mind”’— well named. 


The STORY of RELIGION 





ANONEN from Tue INNER Sanctum of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers - 


37 West 57th Street 


* New York 
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Please Accept 
this book free! 


.. and learn how you 


can get books never 
before published 


for only 42° each 


Article below gives full 
details’ Note coupon.. 


7E offer, free, the book pictured to 
the right in order to introduce an 
idea in publishing utterly new to America. 
It is an idea that brings you fine modern 
literature at an astonishingly low price. 
Briefly, the plan is this: Every month 
the distinguished Board of Editors pic- 
tured bélow will select a book from the 
vivid and significant literary work being 
done today. These books will be books 
that have never been published before, 
not reprints. They will be selected from 
the manuscripts of both American and 
Europeans authors. Biography, history, 
fiction and philosophy . . . all will be 
considered and oniy the books of out- 
standing merit will be chosen. All books 
will be complete and unabridged. The 
names of the Board of Editors are a 
guarantee that these will be books you 
want to read and add to your library. 
Early each month you will receive 
your book by mail. One every month 
for a whole year. Twelve books for only 
$5.00. That’s less than 42¢ each! 


How we do it 


We are able to offer you good books at 
such low prices because now, for the first 
time, the economies of the book club idea 
are fully passed on to the reader and be- 
cause we have eliminated costly cloth 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


HERE’S OUR OFFER: £0 you may 
see for yourself how fine the Paper Books are, 
we send you one Special Book free! If you 
like it, you send us $5.00. Then for one whole 
year you get a new and worth-while book of 
literary merit every single month. For only 
$5.00 you become a charter subscriber to the 
most amazing publishing idea America has ever 
known . . . an idea that brings you twelve new 
books at 42¢ each. To take advantage of this 
unusual offer, use the coupon below. ($5.50 in 


Canada, $6.00 abroad.) 


3 PAPER BOOKS 
£|>, Charles Boni, Publisher, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
¥ _ Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,” by Thornton Wilder. Within 5 days after 
receiving the book I will send you $5.00, for a 
a charter subscription, or return the book. 
Send check with coupon if you prefer 





Name 
(. «ae point your name piainly) 


Street 





LINCOLN 
COLCOKD 


binding in favor of attractive paper covers. 

And yet, in spite of their low price, 
these books will be beautiful and durable. 
Books you will be proud to have on your 
library shelves. 

The cover design, end papers and deco- 
rations are by Rockwell Kent, interna- 
tionally famous artist. The beautiful and 
readable type pages were designed by 
Elmer Adler of the Pynson Printers. Mr. 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


PADRAIC COLUM 


LOUIS 
UNTERMEYER 


ELMER ADLER 
Director of Printing 


Charles Bont PAPER BOOKS New York 


66 Fifth Avenue 


HORACE 
M. KALLEN 


ROCKWELL KENT 
Art Editor 


Kent and Mr. Adler have heretofore been 
associated with the’ production of only 
the finest privately printed editions sell- 
ing from $10 to $100 each. And yet, the 
Paper Books designed by these same men 
come to you for only 42¢ each! 

But the only way you can really appre- 
ciate how fine these books are is to see 
for yourself. So we have taken a famous 
widely discussed novel, printed it as the 
Paper Books will be printed, and we now 
offer to send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Send us the coupon at the bottom of this 
page. By return mail we will send you, 
postpaid, in the Paper Books format, 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, 
by Thornton Wilder. 

This book has been published before, 
of course. But let us send it to you so 
that you may see for yourself how the 
Paper Books will look. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read 
it. Examine it. Note the distinovished 
cover design by the famous American 
artist, Rockwell Kent. Note the attrac- 
tive type dress, the quality of the paper, 
the perfect bookmaking. You will quickly 
appreciate the real beauty of the books 
as books. 

At the end of 5 days send us $5.00 
for a charter subscription for the Paper 
Books, or return the.volume to us. 

This free offer is made because we 
must know quickly how large an edition 
of the first Paper Books the public will 
demand. Charter subscriptions for the 
Paper Books are being offered now. This 
unusual offer is good for a limited time 
only. So do not wait another day. Mail 
the coupon now! 





QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
THE PAPER BOOKS 


1, Twelve important new books 


(standard size) for only $5.00. 


2, Literary quality guaranteed-by 
adistinguished Board of Editors. 


3, American and European books, 
both fiction and non-fiction. 


4, Bound in durable paper covers 
designed by Rockwell Kent. 


5, Typography by Elmer Adler. 


6, You own a new book at the 
ordinary rental price of second- 


hand books. 


7, Twelve books never before pub- 
lished, delivered to your house 
postpaid on the day of publi- 
cation. 


8, Free, “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,” by Thornton Wilder, if 


you order now. 


ALL FOR ONLY $5! 
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